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Survey of the World: 


The Porto Rico Tariff Bill—The Strikes—The Week in Congress—General Cronje 
Surrenders—Cuba—Ladysmith Relieved—European Politics—Alsace-Lorraine, etc 


The Philippine Question. ..... ovsle'e « oe 0's + Shtto Lopes. S78 
The Philippine Question . Charles Denby 582 
The People’s Theater. .........6.4.2.6.4.4.. Mautice Pottecher 585 
Hawaii Since Annexation. ..........4. Dr. Seteno E. Bishop 588 
His Mother (Poem) ..........++.+ ++. Elaine Goodale Eastman 592 
The Art of Singing ........6.000000 + Edouatd de Reszke 593 
Posy (Story) cic e ce se cccccsvcdvic s 6 Mth Ly Hy Mages S94 
On the Desert (Poem) ........4..64. Isaac Bassett Choate 597 
Incense as an Aid to Devotion . Prof. Edwin E. Slosson 598 
Architecture and the Arts and Crafts .... . Sophia Antoinette Walker 600 
The City and the Citizen Otis Kendall Stuart 602 
Our Washington Letter ............. + A Floor Correspondent 605 


Book Reviews : 


Giddings’s Democracy and Empire—The Collapse of the Kingdom of Naples—Mary Paget bi 
—Taliesin—A Man’s Woman—Shameless Wayne—T he Choice of Books, etc 608 © 
t 


Editorials : 


Porto Rico Tariff Bill—Prof. McGiffert’s Withdrawal—T he British Victories—The Looting 
of New York—Mr. Olney’s Views—Reciprocity with France, etc. .. 613 


Religious : . 7 
The Lord’s Supper... . «+ + 0 + + 6 © © © « Dt. Charles A. Savage 62] 
Philadelphia’s Religious Census ........... » William T. Effis 62) 


Financial, Insurance, etc. 6... ee eee eee een n ee 0 626 
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Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
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SIGHTS gee IN JAMAICA 


Unique and pete 


THE CLIMATE | 
IS IDEAL 


HERE, 
Snow and Slush 
THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 


SS 


In 24 Hours from Boston you are in Warm Weather: 


For four days you take an IDEAL YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 
Southern Seas, fanned by summer breezes. 
Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP 382° $76.50 Rinne, 


REVENUE STAMP 





Four large new steamers. 
American chef; perfect 
cuisine with fresh meats 
and vegetables. Every 
convenience on board for 
the comfort and luxury 
of passengers. Send for 
our new booklet, 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


q x 
Free on request. Address * UNITED FRUIT: COMPANY'S NEW STEAMSHIP “ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 


AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


MARC KH 
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A GROUP OF NOTABLE POLITICAL PAPERS ° 


Growth of our Foreign Policy —_ 
By RICHARD OLNEY, Ex-Secretary of State 


Mr. Olney speaks with unexceptionable authority on national questions, This article, 
marked by candor and directness, will greatly help to clear up the new problems arising 
out of our foreign reiations. 


The Political Horizon 
: BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 


The political changes of the past ‘thirty years, and the tendencies at work in the formation 
. of present party lines; the further growth of socialism one of the dangers of the immediate 
future. 


British Shipping Subsidies | 
BY J. W. ROOT 


New light on our present policy concerning the merchant marine, in regard to which there 
is now a bill before Congress. 


The Vear in Germany 


BY WILLIAM C. DREHER 


A sympathetic yet critical review of recent social and political changes in the German Em- 
pire ; what the personal and historical factors are in the result. 


The Unofficial Government of. Cities 


BY EVERETT P: WHEELER 


The important part played by charitable and other unofficial organizations in the actual 
government of our cities. 





The March Atlanti 

tic 
Will also contain an important paper by DEAN Briccs of Harvard College, entitled 
Transition from School to College ; the concluding chapters of MARY JOHNSTON’S brilliant 
romance, 70. Have and .to Hold; the third installment of W. J: STILLMAN’s Axfobiography, 
in which he describes his first journey abroad, when he made the acquaintance of Turner 
and Ruskin ; a paper by GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER on Zhe Place of French Literature ; 
ZITKALA-SA’s .concluding paper on dn Jndian Teacher Among Indians; a striking short 
story, Princess Pity, by WILL PAYNE; the Contributors’ Club, and a group of lyrics by 
JOHN VANCE CHENEY, ay 6 








Special Introductory: Offer: 


On receipt of 50 cents, the publishers will send the ATLANTIC for three months to any new 
subscriber, 


35 cents a copy $4.00 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., *?4®* STREET: 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/’S 


NEW BOOKS 


POOR PEOPLE 


A Novel. By I. K. FRIEDMAN. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


A striking story of Chicago, dealing with tenement 
ife, its experiences, its labor, its hardships, its follies, 
as well as its heroisms and fidelities, its ou look on life, 
and its romance. Mr. Friedman’s story shows the con- 


scientious care with which he has observed life in this © 


social level, by no means the lowest, also his kindly 
sympathy, 


THE PRELUDE anp tHe PLAY 


A Novel. By RUFUS MANN. 12mo, $1.50 


The scene of the first part of this story is laid in a 
large university town. The heroine, a college girl of 
talent and distinction, marries the captain of a victorious 
eleven, They go West to live, and are gradually 
estranged by the pressure of business and temporary 
lack of tactful sympathy, All this is very well told, also 
the way in which they are reunited. 


A DANVIS PIONEER 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, author of “ Danvis 
Folks,” etc. 16mo, $1.25 


This story deals with the settling of Vermont, the 
struggles between the Green Mountain Boys and the 
** Yorkers” and the beginning of the revolution. The 
** pioneer’’ is Josiah Hill, who later figures as ‘‘ Gran- 
ther Hill.’’ 


CHARLES SUMNER 


By MOORFIELD STOREY. In American Statesmen 

Series. 16mo, with very full Index, $1.25 

Mr, Storey portrays Mr. Sumner’s great career as a 
champion of Freedom in the United States Senate, and 
his high services as Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations for many years. His work is a fitting 
tribute to one of the shining figures among the statesmen 
of the United States, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
13 East 17th Street, New York. 





Piano Solos 


— ee 


American Composers 
Our Special Catalogue 


















NAILED FREE. 
Catalogue 
«selected Piano Music ” 





Portraits of Composers 
Thematic Music 
ists of New Music 
Exercises and Studies 












Catalogue 


“Miscellaneous Plano Music” 


Contains 
Thematic Pages of New 
Popular Music 
Dances, 
Marches, and 
wo-Steps. 













MUSIC REVIEW 


A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year 















Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 









OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


ty" DITSON COMPANY, -.__ BOSTON 
ee DITSON & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 
E. DITSON & COMPANY, .’ PHILADELPHIA 














For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. 


SAGRED SONGS 


No. 9. THE NEW 


BOOK. 

Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you 
do not like it as wellas No. 1, of which over 720,000 
copies have been sold. $25 per 100. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago, 


Life and Work of 
DWIGHT L. MOODY 
SSB pete Seah WAN UEE TAY ONGE 


Liberal it Credit given. A - Ry. rtuni' 
for you. Ourat free. Part ite to-day. . ae ~ 











DLEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call ct 
Uprient Form alee forsale tr ‘aah or" on ipetaisingote's laces 
assortment of nearly new oun was Grand, and 








P. W. ZIEGLER & CO. 233 hoongt St Phinda. or . 
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A / LONG LESSON 3d Thousand of Dr. Stalker's 
WELL LEARNED THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS 


|Being His:Teaching Concerning Himself, 
According to the Synoptic Gospels, by REV. JAMES 
STALKER, D.D. Uniform with the same author’s ‘‘Im- 
ago Christi,’’? now in 12th thousand; ‘‘ The Preacher 
and His Models,’’ ‘* The Trial and Death of Jesus 
Christ,’’ etc. One volume, crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 
Excerpts from leading reviews. 

“Dr, ae: 4 particularly helpful . .. and this book in which 
he sets his May ta and devout scholarship at the work of Pan snd 
larizing the t results of the best thought on this feet Bog egg 
tant su , 8 most timely and welcome.” —N. Y. HL 

“Itis a volume which will stand much pte nn inf the 
new lines of thought to those who w: uld fearless! = — 
evidences of Christianity for themselves.”—Scottish-. 

Peg Aco A on the subject has appeared or is tikety to se ap> 
7." ‘3 Herald. 

“The ripe scholarship, the reverent spirit and the independent 

—— ft Be the author’s preceding writings.”—Detroit 


ON ‘Such ¢ a book as this helps to let the glory of Christ shine th thr ° 
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The experience of a quarter of a 
century has taught the 
makers of the me bg “lights and halj-shadows of this generation.” 
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2d American Edition. in England, 6th Thousand. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK 
Dr. George Matheson’s Life of Christ 


emington 
> ypewriter By Rory. 04 he fasdhtopraeeghateerens Mes 


how to produce the most durable, on the Mount,’’ etc, One vol., cr. 8vo, $1.75. 


The Outlook says : “ The Por: trait her é studied is n ca’ # 
reliable and generally efficient but in the heart composite of all the Gspecte of Ohriot eabibices tx 
writing machine e Go Dr. biatheson’s well known characteristics appear 
. ioe at ir best in vivid imagination, glowing feeling, philosophic 
©The Bookman Cronden? “C C rai riginal st \f 
an, London: “ Certa: no more 0; study 0: 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York. the life of é Christ b hes appeared since Vcce Homo. vie - 
4 une aca kly; ** How are we to discuss a book replete 
with thought, so y restrained and Re so passionate in feeling, 80 
completely apart from what is ordinary and conventional in treat- 
ere is scarcely & page in our copy that has not been 

marked and marked again. 


Successful Books Invaluable to the Study of the Life of Christ. 
j i Broapvs’ yw meoe of the Gospels, 5th thousand, $1 50 Goce 
Association Magazines, ADAM Surma's Historical Geo raphy of the Holy Fond, Gen 6th 
tion, ; The "8 , 5 vols. On Gospels ; $ Bs 
published for thirty active churches in GIBSON’s St. Matthew, DEAN CHADWIOK’s St. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW-YORK and BOSTON, St. Iuke, Marcus Dops' St. eee, 2 ee STALKER’s Imago °* 


‘esus, 3d thou- 
fm are interes peticatioss 2 for Church id, $1.50; late Wm. M. TavLon's Parables o, of Our Sax Saviour, 6th 
members of enominati thousand $1. b AE Miracles of Our 1 


Send 25 cents for 12 Sample Copies. and The B eee, 81: $175. DR. A. Zine BRUCE'S 3 Parabolic Tecan: ; 


Miraculous 
Combined Monthly Circulation, 35,000 Humiliation of, Cneien $2. ond: The The Training 0} the Twelve, 
If you aré an ADVERTISER you should | $2.50; StanLEy’s and Palestine, $2.50. 
























: put these magazines on your list. pubt Send for descriptive list of above. ana our other theological 
) ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. ‘Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, by 
i CHURCH PRESS ASSOC’N Paap ye 
. SF ORC estas pe | A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON; * £43: Teath street, 

















—_—__—_——— oe 
EDUCATION CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW.|GERLACH ACADEMY, 
+ THE SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL |~"" D°?**Bnfversity °N° NeFeet| BRIELLE, woxMoUTH co. ¥. J. 
to d of | Milit B Ai: hool. 
Y opine, crores 2 feline MRS Phdadind Bie 
OF LANGUAGES all a States. For catalogue ead padrers ue Prepares gp American and pasty 
, Ke secretary, Universities. e take care of your boy 
ce: AT AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. Athensum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. during your trip to Paris this summer. 
JULY 9—AUGUST 17. H 
or rordatcitire pampnetappiyiomnener, | McLean Seminary for Girls. | the RATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
é lish and Special » New York. . 
se" DAVID SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass. Elect Re Gonttoe Art ea fc. For partie- Reco: Aa mmends twee my colleges, schools, 
N.B.—A full course in Spanish will be lars address families. Advises parents about schoo 
given by Prof. Cortina. Rev. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. Wm. O. Pratt, Mar. 
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WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, Western. 
and Southern States. Weekly or commissions paid. waka ap. 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occupation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., = = New York, Chicago. 


DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE CLEANED AND 
RESTORED 
riginal beauty by Rockweod,1440 Broadway (40th Street) 
app Daguerseotypes give more satistactc COPIES 
than any other style of picture. A patron Lt po e Ghote. 
gra) copy of daguerreotype) Iam delighted wii ;,feel hat I 
ave my ‘ear grandmother with me again.”—E. W. P., 
Washington, D.C. Send stamp for circular. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00; six 
months, $1.00; three months, 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Singie copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 

to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the sub- 

scription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper 
to a subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that 























effect. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
must be given. 
- : ‘ , 
one ve) Dr SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
MAY 12, to Naples, Rome and 
Nortbwardto ..... : 
JUNE 30, to Norway, Sweden, 
Russia and Southward to . . 
12th Tour. First Class. Circulars Ready. 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, - 378 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Mak f stea = 
PARIS IN 1900 Yasseasialnaerat tation boas 
say eppunatins, bury EET URE ak a es ee 
ons 
conducted parties. Memberahip restricted. , 
TEm CRAW ID Uns, 
Hiemge Oiite, Gio Tremont Bidg., Beston, Mass 220 Broadway, St. 
Paul Bidg., New York. 1011 ut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘62 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 





8.8. ALLER 8) 
tered to sail 


n, on 
now. Also Thirty other 8 
Holy Land Party leaves 


B,J 2 Round the World Net. 8, Nov 8. 
Apr. 2, Jun & 
; ADWAY, NEW VOR) 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 





One 










Ideal - 

peri anagement 
at Moderate Cost, leaving New York 
on April 28, : 900, on 8. 8. ** Aller,”’ 
of North German Lloyd Line, and returning 
via Southampton, Octeber 14, 1900... Te 
insure high character of party references will be 
required from all persons unknown to manager. 





Paris Exposition ! 
Oberammergau |! 


References, by permission: Rev. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, D.D., Rector St. Andrew’s Church and 
Chaplain of Columbia University, 2067 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, 
Ph. D., D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. For Itinerary containing 
full particulars, address Mr. Charles 
F. Peck, 478 West 159th Street, New 
York. 
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JOHN T. DEVINE 


PARIS. AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Few vacancies in prive select parties personally conducted 
by Prof. CAMILLE URWANGER, 81 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 










Es 161 BROADWAY. 
| —a 688 BROADWAY. 
723 SIXTH AVENUE. 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. ‘ 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can. be readily traced toits ~ 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
ee 
Buffet - Smoking ‘and’ Library. Cars, Pullman 
SP ede go — 


sigertareneh Getecln assay and 


FORMA 


3 DAYS 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 


Hawail, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 
For information and descriptive hiets 

Si a ie to Principal Fated Tia 
Peter ieeton 


Chicago 
601 - 
So Mee gee — 





ten. 
i Seated 8, - Pi 


{7 any 
2 a ta sata, Out 





All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North “Western 


RAILWAY. 
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A WORD 
TO THE 
WISE. 


There are other railroads, but if you can get a 
ticket via the New York Central you know you will 
have not only'the dest service and make the fastest 
time, but when you reach your journey’s end you 
will find yourself in the center of the city to which 
you travel, and having passed over the most com- 
fortable route you will vow never to go by any other 

‘« A word to the wise is better than an unabridged 
dictionary to one who can’t read,’’ 
MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 











For a copy of “‘ The tet of Modern Railway oe ye 


send a z-cent ae George H. Daniels, General Passen- 


ger Agent, Grand tral Seatioa, New York. 





SOUTHERN 
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EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
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SUNSET ROUTE _. 


Via “Sunset Limited California In Four Days. 


The ‘‘Sunset Limited’ runs from New Orleans to San- Francisco. 
through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and cold. 

The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart- 
ments, single or ez suite, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid; composite 
car, with lounging and smoking room, library, barber-shop, bath-room, and buffet ; 
double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served @ la 
carte with attentive servants at command, 


Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 
FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immediate Connections with Sunset Limited. 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping-Car Tri- Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change. 


Fer farther intermatien, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, lew- 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply te any agent ef the 


PACIFIC COMPANY, 


349 BROADWAY or-1 BATTERY PL. (washington Bidg.); 
NEW YORK. 






COO TET KOK ee Ke eK ee EX 


It passes 


L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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it is always well to re- 
member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 


is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 


When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























HOUSE FURNISHING 


The — and choicest collection of High-Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
Eddy Refrigerators, °vistquartes century” 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

\Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within ‘x00 
miles bd New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


sone Ye Dr [SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














PRACTICAL | farmers fave dem- 
onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of — 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING’S feenizers 
They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 
are the most 


ECONOMICAL 





L. B. DARLING 
FERTILIZER CO., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 























DON’T COUGH! 


You won’t have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


READING NOTICES 


An Opportunity in Rugs. 


Sones who are interested in adding to the comfort 
as well as ity of their homes, have an 0; in 
Rugs on sale at James McCreery & Co.’s store, Broadway and 
Eleventh Street, New York, that it would be eminently wise 
to seize. We call attention to their announcement in this 
issue of Toe INDEPENDENT. The selections are of the latest 
and most desirable patterns and best quality, and at prices 
moderate enough to please even the purchaser with a modest 
purse. 





THE “ROYAL LIMITED.” 
Famous Train of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Between New York and Washingten. 


imultaneously:-at 3.00 P. M. daily the twin “ Reyal Limi- 
ted” trains leave New York and Washington, Fhe J at 


- composed and 
Cafe Cars. They are the most exquisite daylight t in 
the world.— Adv. : 


WASHINGTON. ; 
Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Few short eys are as interesting as a trip to Washin 
tod, the Nation’s Capital; and such a tap cane made 
satisfactorily by participating in the three-day ly: 
conducted tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
ad secured in rates, the absolute freedom from 


‘o ts of this pany to visit the various - 
— = aw with = confusion and delay and at ° 

e most Oo) une mom bereby insuring an.economy 
of time no vinerwies attainable 


n, 
ev item of necessary ex , $14.50 from New York, 
$18.60 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia, with 
proportionate rates from other points. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the fetingtom, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommodations at Willard’s, . 
Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side 
trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and 
Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets for ten days, with special hotel ratesafter 

iration of hotel coupons. 

, For itineraries and full information apply to Henge 
Tourist Agent. 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court . 
Brooklyn ; or address Geo W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 
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deriving all the 
benefits which 
follow the elim- 


Columbia Bevel-Gears. 

Don’t be confused by the 
word “ CHAINLESS.” 

There are many untried and 
inadequate chainless devices 
on the market. 

Columbia Bevel-Gears are the 
Original, the Standard. 

COLUMBIAS, HARTFORDS, 

STORMERS, PENNANTS, 

$75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25. 














We are called 
a Nation of 
Dyspeptics 


And its all on account of the food 
we eat, or rather the starchy, indi- 
gestible matter we eat and the 

‘food’? we don’t eat. ‘*Food’’ is 
somethi that strengthens, up- 
builds and enriches the human 3ys- 
tem ; ae BEST food is that which 
does this most. Those who have tried 


WHEATLET 


perfect wheaten cereal, say it is 
ge most delicious, easily digested 
and nourishing food extant. It has 
@ nutty flavor, not found in other 
foods, and contains strength-giving 
qualities, utterly lacking in ‘other 
cereals. 
If your er does not have it, send us his 


name an and order; we will see that you are 
supplied, Postal brings FREE BOOKLET. 


Genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
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ACME HYGIENIC COUCHES 
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Rugs: 


Antique and Modern Oriental Rugs. 
Fine specimens of Carabaghs, Kazaks, Ghend- 
jehs, Mossouls, Shirvans, Kez Kelims, Bok- 
haras and Daghestans. Recently imported. 

Attractive designs and colors. 


American Smyrna Rugs showing excellent 
reproductions of finest Oriental work at 
moderate prices. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
New York. 
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3 The ** UNIVERSITY ”’ is the name of this, one of our 
% latest Reclining Chairs. It is a brainworker’s chair. The 
% back is adjustable, The arms lift up and turn over, forming 
> shelves for writing, holding books, etc. 

We make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, the 
Regent. Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental. 
These are illustrated and described in our Catalogue C. 

Rolling Chairs. We make over so styles and can fur- 
nish a suitable chair for any case. Catalogue B. : 

Sargent’s Economic System of Devices for Brain Workers is 
> also something worth knowing about. Itembraces Sargent’s 
> Unrivaled Ro’ Book Cases, ‘Sargent’s various styles of 
> Reading Stands, Dictionary, Atlas and Folio Holders, Adjust- 
» able Reading Desks, attachable to chairs, etc Catalogue 
, D. In writing, particularize. All catalogues free. 7:-> 
, GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 289 W Fourth Ave. next 23d St., N.Y. 
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TAMPA BAY HOTEL, Tampa, Fila. 


A. E, DICK, Manager. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair on the Gulf,Fia. 
W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
. O. L. FRISBEE, Manager. 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 
P, F. BROWN, Manager. 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 


H. DIEFFENBACH, Lessee 
DUDLEY S. PHINNY, Ass’t Manager. 


THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla 


J. H. MURDICK, Manager. 


Through-Train Service New York to Florida 
For illustrated booklet, address Plant System, 290 Broadway, 
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<n The bill concerning a tariff Payne’s original free trade bill as a substi- 

P gree Bong S for Porto Rico was passed in tute, and this was rejected by a vote of 


the House on the 28th ult. 
At a conference on the night of the 26th all 
but eleven of the Republicans present ac- 
cepted concessions offered by the majority, 
these being a reduction of the rate from 25 
to 15 per cent. of the Dingley duties and 
the provision that the act should be in foree 
for only two years. The majority was led to 
make _ these concessions by clear evidence 
of a formidable and growing revolt in the 
party, both in the House and throughout 
the country. At. the conference it was as- 
serted by supporters of the proposed tariff 
who had recently called upon the President 
that he earnestly desired the passage of the 
bill. The concessions noted above, which 
were added to the bill as amendments, so 
reduced the number of Republicans opposing 
the bill that the passage of it could be fore- 
seen. On the 27th the delegates from Porto 
Rico addressed to Congress a protest, say- 
ing that under a treaty recently negotiated 
agricultural machinery and food supplies 
from this country would be admitted into 
Trinidad free of duty, while similar imports 
into Porto Rico were to be taxed. Chairman 
Payne, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
attacked these delegates on the following 
day in the House, asserting that they had a 
direct pecuniary interest in stores of sugar 
and tobacco awaiting shipment, and that 
they were “whining about the lobbies of 
Congress” and weeping over the condition 
of the islanders, while unwilling to pay the 
duties on these products. After the debate 
had closed, Mr. McCall offered Chairman 


159 to 175. Mr. Richardscon’s motion to re- 
commit having been lost, 162 to 172, the bill 
was passed by a vote of 172 to 161. Six Re- 


‘publicans—McCall, of Massachusetts; Little- 


field, of Maine; Crumpacker, of Indiana; 
Lorimer, of Illinois, and Heatwole and 
Fletcher, of Minnesota—voted in the nega- 
tive. Warner, of Illinois, was paired against 
the bill, and two Republicans and four Dem- 
ocrats opposed to the bill were absent with- 
out pairs. Four Democrats—Davy and 
Myer, of Louisiana; De Vries, of California, 
and Sibley, of Pennsylvania-xsyoted in the 
affirmative. Six members who had been ly- 
ing ill. were brought to the House from 
their beds. One of them, who was accom- 
panied by his physician, said he “ would 
rather lose his life than see the bill de- 
feated.” On the same day was announced 
the failure in Porto Rico, with heavy liabili- 
ties, of an. American company, which has in- 
troduced electric lights and other improve- 
ments in Ponce and elsewhere. In the Sen- 
ate the House bill was referred to Mr. For- 
aker’s committee, which promptly reported 
on the 1st inst. as a substitute for it the For- 
aker bill for a civil government on the is- 
land, with a provision for a tariff of 15 per 
cent. of the Dingley rates. The debate on 
this bill was at once begun. 
a ee 
The President unexpectedly 
Money for sent to Congress on the 2d 
= Island inst. a message recommending 
that the. “duties collected on jmports from 
Porto Ricp since the evacuation of the is- 
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land by the Spanish forces, together with 
those which may hereafter be collected, be 
appropriated for the use and benefit of the 
island, “in view of the pressing necessity 
for immediate revenue for conducting the 
government in Porto Rico, and for the ex- 
tension of public education.” The sum col- 
lected since October 18th, 1898, is $2,095,- 
455; and Mr. Cannon at once produced a bill 
placing this money, with the additional sums 
hereafter to be collected under the present 
law, “at the disposal of the President, to be 
used for the government and benefit of Porto 
Rico.” Unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill was given; but 
in-the short debate (forty minutes) the Dem- 
ocrats urged that the purposes for which 
the money might be used should be specified. 
They also asserted that this was an attempt 
by the President and his party in Congress 
to meet the severe criticism of the Repub- 
lican press throughout the country upon the 
tariff bill that had just been sent to the Sen- 
ate. The relief appropriation bill was passed 
by a vote of 162 to 107, thirteen Democrats, 
two Populists and two Silver Republicans 
voting with the Republicans in the affirma- 
tive. The chief reason given by the Ways 
and Means Committee to account for its 
change from free trade to a tariff is that it 
‘suddenly realized the island’s need of rev- 
enue. Some Republicans thought, it is said, 
that free trade with Porto Rico might be re- 
garded by the public as a precedent for the 
Philippines, and that Democrats in the com- 
ing campaign might say to the workingmen 
that the Republicans would or must take 
the same course with respect to a tar- 
iff for those islands in the Pacific, thus 
exposing American labor to Philippine com- 
petition. In this theory the obligation of our 
government for at-least ten years was over- 
looked, as well as the doctrine that Congress 
can legislate for each dependency according 
to the conditions presented. It is under- 
‘stood that at the instigation of producers of 
sugar and tobacco and fruit the committee 
was subjected to the powerful influence of 
the Protective Tariff League, representing 
other great protected interests not directly 
concerned in the proposed legislation. Final 
‘action upon the Porto Rico bill in the Senate 
will be delayed by a long debate, and the 
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House may not accept a Senate bill contain- 
ing an elaborate scheme for the civil:govern- 
ment of the island. Therefore it is predicted 
by some that at the end of the session noth- 
ing will have been done for Porto Rico, be- 
yond the appropriation for relief, or ‘that 
Congress will place the whole matter in the 
hands of the President. 
wt 

The bill establishing a ter- 
ritorial government in 
Hawaii was passed in the 
Senate on the ist inst. without a division. 
The debate had been enlivened by the fre- 
quent remarks of Senator Tillman, who de- 
clared that the proposed suffrage limitations 
made the government an oligarchy, and at- 
tacked Republicans for favoring in Hawaii 
restrictions which they denounced, he said, 
when they were imposed in Southern States. 
He offered as an amendment to the bill the 
suffrage provisions of South Carolina’s con- 
stitution; and in the course of a colloquy 
with Mr. Spooner, he said: 


The Work of 
Congress 


“We rose in righteousness and might. We 
took the Government. We stuffed ballot boxes, 
we bulldozed the niggers and we shot ’em. And 
we are not ashamed of it. You would have done 
the same thing; I see it in your eye.” 

The property qualification for voters in the 
election of Senators anc Kepresentatives was 
withdrawn; the enforcement of personal 
labor contracts by the courts was forbidden, 
and provision for the appointment of judges 
by the President was made. Mr. Platt’s 
amendment providing that Hawaii should 
never be admitted to the Union as a State 
was ruled out on a point of order. An amend- 
ment giving Queen Liliuokalani $250,000 
was tabled. One for the retention of postal 
savings banks was withdrawn, after Mr. 
Cullom had promised to support a bill for 
such banks in the United States. Trade be- 
tween the islands and the States is to be 
free. The ship subsidy bill, changed by 
many amendments, has been reported in the 
Senate. The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has reconsidered its action upon the 
consular reform bill, and ordered a favorable 
report. The House Naval Affairs Commit-. 
tee, accepting the recommendations of Ad- 
miral Dewey rather than those of the Secre- 
tary, will report in favor of three battle 
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ships of the “ Oregon” type, three armored 
cruisers like the “:New York”. or “ Brook- 
lyn,” three protected cruisers, and six gun- 
boats. Mr. Depew made a long speech in re- 
view and support of the Government’s policy 
in the Philippines; and Mr. McLaurin, of 
South Carolina, spoke for the retention of 
the islands, arguing that this course would 
serve the commercial interests oi the South- 
ern States. 


az 


The number of idle workmen 
in Chicago—already large be- 
cause of the strike in the 
building trades—was increased last week by 
a general strike of machinists, ordered by 
the International Machinists’ Association, 
‘and directly affecting about 6,000 men. Sev- 
eral of the organizations of metal workers 
ordered sympathetic strikes, and the move- 
ment may involve 50,000 workmen in Chi- 


Strikes and 
Boycotts 


cago alone. The president of the associa-° 


tion says that it may extend to alk the ma- 
chinists and metal workers of this country 
and Canada. Machinists in.Columbus, Ohio, 
have been ordered out, and it is said-that the 
workmen in the railroad machine shops of 
Chicago and Milwaukee may be induced to 
take part in it. The trainmen, too, are said 
to have perfected their organizations, and 
to be uneasy because general prosperity has 
not increased their wages, altho the price of 
their supplies has advanced. The machinists 
demand that union men only shall be em- 
ployed by the manufacturers. The granite 
cutters in the Hastern quarries gave notice 
two years ago that on March Ist, 1900, their 
employers would.be required to adopt an 
eight-hour day and to pay not less than $3 
for a day’s work. The demand not having 
been satisfied, all the cutters in the New 
England quarries and shops, about 8,000, 
quit work on the first of the month. Some 
of their employers had prepared for this by 
closing up old contracts and taking no new 
ones. Employers of 2,000 men at Barre, Vt., 
compromised by granting an eight-hour day 
at 35 cents an hour (the pay had been $2.50 
for nine hours); but their action has been 
disapproved by the association of employ- 
ers to which they belong and by the de- 
‘cisions of which they are geverned. The 
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employees of the surface and elevated rail- 
roads in Chicago have made demands and 
have given notice that if these are not 
granted by April 30th all the roads will be 
tied up on that date. In that city there is a 
curious boycott in force, the dealers in 
plumbing supplies having agreed not to sell 
to building contractors who have not joined 
the Contractors’ Association in opposing the 
union workmen now on strike. In retalia- 
tion the unions will forbid union plumbers in 
Chicago and other cities to handle articles 
sold by these dealers. 


a 


Secretary Root with several 
members of his family have 
sailed for Havana on the 
“ Sedgwick.” He will make a circuit of the 
island on board this transport, stopping at 
the coast cities for consultation with the au- 
thorities and prominent citizens. General 
Ludlow will yield command of the Depart- 
ment of Havana to his successor, and will 
take up in this country the task of organizing 
the new. War College. It is reported unoffi- 
cially from Havana that the authorities have 
decided to prescribe the following conditions 
for suffrage at the approaching municipal 


The Situation 
{in Cuba 


elections: The franchise will be extended to. 


all native Cubans of voting age, whether nat- 
uralized elsewhere or not, who can read and 
-write, or who have $250 worth of property; 
to all whose names were on the rolls of the 
Cuban army; and to those Spanish residents 
. who renounce their allegiance to Spain by 
failing to register as Spanish subjects. Ar- 
rangements are said to have been made for a 
second election, for provincial officers, in the 
fall. ‘It is expected that the American garri- 
son will soon be reduced from 9,000 to 5,000 
men, and that three regiments of Cubans 
will be organized. Capitalists connected 
with the United Fruit Company of, Boston 
have bought for $750,000 a tract of 198,000 
acres on the bay of Nipe, intending to use it 
for growing sugar cane or oranges. Con- 
tracts for $500,000 worth of school furniture, 
including 100,000 desks, were awarded last 
week. The people are eagerly taking advan- 
tage of the new school system; and it is ex- 
pected that there will be 200,000 pupils in the 
schools three months hence. The new super- 
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intendent, Mr. Frye, gives his salary to the 


orphan asylums. The striking freight-han- 
dlers at Cienfuegos having been encouraged 
and assisted by Mayor Frias and the Chief 
of. Police, General Wood sent troops to the 
city for the protection of non-union work- 
men, and ordered the removal of the Mayor 
and the Chief. Whereupon the: Mayor, to 
save himself, telegraphed that by his advice 
the strikers were returning to work and had 
left the controversy to arbitration. But-it is 
thought that both will lose their offices. 
x 


General Cronje surrendered 
on February 27th, the anni- 
versary of the British dis- 
aster at Majuba Hill. The British lines had 
been drawn closer and closer around him, 
and a captive balloon had revealed the weak 
points in the Boer defense, so that an ad- 
vance by a Canadian regiment and two oth- 
ers brought them within eighty yards of the 
Boer lines. It was evident that further re- 
sistance would simply result in loss of life 
without even securing delay for the bringing 
up of reinforcements, and the Boer General 
sent out a flag of truce announcing his un- 
conditional capitulation. He and his family 
and staff, together with two of the German 
officers who have rendered such valuable as- 
sistance to the Boer army, were received 
curteously and given every care. The condi- 
tion of the camp was described by all who 
saw it as terrible, and the wonder was ex- 
pressed that any one could have lived in it. 
The dead bodies of animals in every state of 
decomposition were lying all around and the 
air was very foul. The men seemed for the 
most part glad of the surrender and mani- 
fested their relief, tho some looked on ‘sullen- 
ly. The entire force numbered not far from 
4,000, with comparatively few guns. What 
seems to have hampered the Boers was the 
large number of women and children. Im- 
mediately after the surrender the - British 
pressed on toward Bloemfontein, along the 
Modder River, and established their head- 
quarters at Osfontein, near Paardeberg Drift. 
There the Boers seem to be collecting their 
forces on a tableland furnishing an excellent 
ground for defense. Just how many they 
number is not known, or at Jeast is not stat- 
ed, but it seems probable that the armies 


General Cronje 
Surrenders 


‘Phe Independents? 








from the south and east are converging to 
that point. ‘To the south the British have 
occupied Colesberg and the Boers have with- 
drawn from Stormberg, leaving General Gat- 
acre free to advance to the north. The-sud- 
den withdrawal of the army investing Lady- 
smith over Van Reenen’s Pass indicates that 
General Joubert is also pressing toward the 
same point, and it is considered probable 
that General Roberts will find that he is op- 
posed by the full force of the Boer army. 
General French has already had a skirmish 
with the Boer skirmishers near Paardeberg, 
and their position seems to be a strong one. 
General Roberts says very little, and most 
comments on his course are pure conjecture. 


st 

While General Roberts was 

Ladysmith pressing hard and compelling 
Relieved the surrender of General Cron- 

je’s army, General Buller, with his usual 
dogged pertinacity, was pushing on to Lady- 
smith. The first event of the week was the 
capture of Grobler’s Kloof, one of the most 
important of the many hills surrounding 
Ladysmith. This was on the 26th, and the 
troops continued advancing until on the 
evening of the 28th General Dundonald, with 
an advance guard, entered Ladysmith, meet- 
ing with almost no opposition. So unex- 
pected was it that they weré challenged by 
the British guard of Ladysmith, who could 
scarcely believe that the relieving army had 
arrived. The Boers had disappeared entirely 
from the entire section south of Ladysmith, 
and General Buller’s army entered the city 
without firing another shot. It was well 
that the relief came when it did, for the gar- 
rison was in a terrible condition. Rations 
had been reduced to a half-pound of meal a 
day and some horse meat, while ammunition 
had been so depleted that there was scarcely 
fifty rounds left; and nothing but indomitable 
courage kept the garrison in condition. The 
hospital stores had been exhausted for some 
weeks, and of the 12,000 troops 8,000 had 
been under medical care. So weak were the 
men that a two-mile march was a physical 
impossibility. Had the Boers realized the 
condition of the garrison it seems impossible 
but that a vigorous assault would have car- 
ried the place. The reception of General 
Buller. and his men was as enthusiastic as 








can -be imagined. The first thing was the 
relief of the garrison and: citizens, and large 
convoys of medical supplies and. provisions 
were brought in promptly. Following upon 
the relief of the city attention was turned 
immediately to the retreating Boer army, 
but it had absolutely disappeared. With the 
exception of a few wagons on the top of 
Van Reenen’s Pass there was nothing to be 
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set in have furnished a certain relief, as in 
the case of General Roberts’ army, but they 
have also hampered advance. 
se 

In the general tension of Euro- 
General jean politics every move by any 
Politics ,one of the great powers is 
watched with special interest, and matters 
which ordinarily would attract little notice 
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seen. The retreat was apparently very hur- 
ried, for a considerable amount of supplies 
of many kinds were found in the camp. 
Just what has become of the army is not 
known, but it is conjectured that it has en- 
tered the Orange Free State to unite in an 
attack on General Roberts; altho there are 
indications that a force, transporting the 
heavy guns, has gone north to Laing’s Nek 
and the Transvaal. The rains which have 








are invested with international importance. 
France is bent upon strengthening her army, 
and Premier Waldeck Rousseau, who came 
into office apparently on a vote of ‘censure 
of the army, stands as its most ardent cham- 
pion. Madagascar is being thoroughly de- 
fended against a possible English attack, 
and danger from Germany is to be guarded 
against by the purchase of a large supply df 
automobiles and the requisition of enough 
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more to transport 20,000 men over the fron- 
tiers in twenty-four hours. Urbain Gohier 
has been arraigned for his attacks on the 
army, while Marcel-Habert has been de- 
clared guilty of attempt at treason, and sent 
to join Paul Dérouléde in St. Sebastian, 
Spain. The Italian Government is encounter- 
ing a storm of opposition to its decree of 
nearly two years ago, restricting the liberty 
of the press and of voluntary association, 
but has so far succeeded by dilatory tactics 
in averting an actual vote of want of con- 
fidence. Russia’s operations, however, at- 
tract most attention. Some little time since 
reference was made to the transport of a 
small body of troops from the Caspian to 
Kushk on the Afghan frontier, and within 
about 60 miles of Herat. That has grown 
to a small sized army, and the talk of Rus- 
sian occupation of Afghanistan is so rife 
again as to call forth a most emphatic de- 
nial by the Czar of any thought of a desire 
to take advantage of England’s extremity 
in South Africa. More effective at least 
from the English point of view is the re- 
ported enthusiasm of the Afghans over Brit- 
ish valor in South Africa, indicating an un- 
willingness to try conclusions again with 
British officers and soldiers. Persia again 
comes to the front, in a Russian claim for 
a post on the Persian Gulf on the same 
terms as Port Arthur, and the appearance 
of a high class Russian armored cruiser at 
Bander Abbas calls for the sending to the 
same place of more English vessels. In 
Turkey Russia has joined with France in an 
effort to persuade the Sultan to raise the 
Egyptian Question, tho as yet without suc- 
cess, and Russian engineers, not waiting for 
tardy concessions, are surveying railroad lines 
to Erzrum, and Count Zinovieff, at Constan- 
tinople, is doing his best to force, or cajole, 
the Turk into recognizing the Czar as his 
best friend. 


Ta 


It is so long since there 
Alsace-Lorraine has been any special sig- 
nificance attached to Alsace-Lorraine mat- 
ters that people have to a considerable de- 
gree forgotten the stress occasioned by the 
change. Even France has been so con- 
stantly warned not to attempt the -revanche 
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that people have taken it for granted that: 
the provinces were practically thoroughly 
Germanized. Many in Germany seem to 
think that the time has come when their 
full rights in the German Empire may be 
safely acknowledged, and that they may 
have a Diet and a vote in the Bundesrath,. 
or Council of the Empire. Hitherto they 
have been governed as a conquered terri- 
tory under the rules made after the Franco- 
Prussian war. Their ruler is a Stallhalter, 
appointed by the Emperor, and is the repre- 
sentative of the imperial government, with 
autocratic power and the right to make un- 
questioned arrests of disturbers. He in turn 
appoints commissaries, who represent the 
province before the Bundesrath, but have 
no vote in its councils. There is a ministry, 
but it is appointed by the Emperor; and, al- 
tho there is a provincial committee of fifty- 
eight members, it has an extremely limited 
jurisdiction. This constant repression is 
apparently not serving the best of purposes, 
for the elections show that altho only one- 
eighth of the inhabitants are of French 
origin, there has been a stronger anti-Ger- 
man feeling than formerly. Accordingly 
the Liberals, Radicals and Social Democrats 
have urged a milder policy: the establish- 
ment of a Diet; the appointment of a ruler 
of the people’s own choosing and represent- 
ation in the Bundesrath. Recently an 
Alsatian member of the Reichstag intro- 
duced a motion to repeal the so-called “ dic- 
tatorial paragraph,” which governs the prov- 
ince, likening the situation during his ad- 
dress on the subject to a state of siege. The 
Imperial Chancellor replied that he conld 
not hold out any hope for the repeal; that it 
must remain in force “as a warning to the 
French minority, whose feelings are re- 

flected in the resistance of the’ clergy of 
Alsace-Lorraine to the offered establish- 
ment of a theological faculty at Strasburg, 
altho the Holy See has agreed to it.” He 
affirmed that while the relations of the 
French Government were of the best there 
was no guarantee for the duration of cordial 
feeling, and that they could not relinquish 
their weapons. The Chancellor, however, 
failed to carry his point, and the Reichstag 
ranged itself on the side of liberality by a 
large majority. 


The Philippine Question. 


A REPLY TO COLONEL DENBY’S “ REMARKS.” 


By Sixto Lopez, 


Late SECRETARY OF THE Fitirino ComMISSION TO WASHINGTON. 


HE Philippine question—involving as it 
does the moral and legal rights of two 
peoples of totally different race, lan- 

guage, and traditions—requires that the Com- 
mission charged with the duty of judicial 
settlement shall maintain a strict impar- 
tiality, and a hair’s-breadth precision in re- 
gard to matters of fact. Especially is this 
so when one of the parties to the dispute has 
undertaken, single-handedly, to deliver a 
judgment just in all respects to both. Any 
evidence of partiality, any looseness as to 
facts, any attempt at denying or concealing 
the acts or intentions of either party, will 
lessen, if indeed it does not wholly destroy, 
the value of the conclusions reached. 

Colonel Denby is one of the Commissioners. 
He is the dominating influence; to him is 
attributed the actual writing of the ‘“ Pre- 
liminary Report.” If an opinion is to be 
formed of the impartiality and judicial abil- 
ity of the Commission, it is to the utterances 
of Colonel Denby that chief attention must 
be paid. 

To THE INDEPENDENT of January 4th the 
Colonel has been good enough to contribute 
some remarks on an article of mine in the 
same journal. He displays caution and a 
sense of the fitness of things in terming his 
article “Some Remarks,” because it is in 
no sense a reply to what I had written. He 
quotes a number of statements, interesting 
in themselves, but in most cases no more 
relevant to my contentions than if he had 
quoted from Deuteronomy or the minor 
Prophets. Nevertheless, Colonel Denby 
makes statements upon which I should like 
to cross swords with him—gallant soldier tho 
he be. At the outset he takes exception to 
my use of the word “ally” as applied to 
the Filipinos. Now it seems to me of the 
utmost importance that this question of “ al- 
liance” or “co-operation” between the 


American and the Filipino forces should be . 


definitely settled, because if there has been 
an “alliance” or a “ co-operation ” in the de- 
feat of Spain, then the Administration and 
those who support it would be guilty—wit- 
tingly or unwittingly—of treachery toward 
the Filipinos in attempting to purchase our 
islands, or in seeking to seize them by force.. 
If two parties have co-operated in seizing a: 
territory from a third, it would be immorak 
and illegal for one of the parties to claim: 
the sole right of determining the fate of that 
territory; and it would be treachery if the 
one party sought to purchase the territory 
from the defeated third claimant. That 
seems to me to be a clear issue, the im- 
portance of which few will dispute. 

In dealing with this issue the Commission-- 


. ers’ “ Preliminary Report” says: 


“Nor was there any co-operation of any kind: 
between the respective forces.” 

In Colonel Denby’s “ Remarks” he quotes- 
an up-to-date letter from General Merritt, in 
which it is claimed that 
“there was no agreement made by which he- 
[Aguinaldo] was to aid us in taking Manila, nor- 
assist us in any other way in the accomplish- 
ment of the object of our army in Luzon.” 

To which Colonel Denby adds, 

“This letter [together with similar statements: 
by Admiral Dewey] would seem to settle the- 
‘alliance’ question.” 

Presumably the Colonel has brought for- 
ward his strongest evidence. If all our fu-- 
ture points of contention are to be “ settled ’”” 
in that summary manner, I fear the “ say-- 
ages” in Luzon, who still have ‘an anti-. 
quated potion that both sides of a question 
should be considered, will hardly appreciate- 
the beauties of “benevolent assimilation ” 
and “ civilized” government! That was our 
difficulty with Spain. We have had a good’ 
many vital questions “ settled” in the same- 
convenient fashion. 

What are the facts of the case? On the- 
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24th of April, just one week before the bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, Consul-General Pratt, of 
Singapore, telegraphed to Admiral (then 
Commodore) Dewey, as follows: 

“ Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, here. Will 
come Hong-Kong arrange with Commodore for 
general co-operation insurgents Manila, if de- 
sired.” 

To which there came the reply: 

“Tell Aguinaldo come soon as possible. 

“ DEWEY.” 

On the 10th of June, after Aguinaldo had 
been operating at Cavite and Manila, Mr. 
Pratt wrote to “His Excellency, General 
Emilio Aguinaldo,” tendering his “ sincere 
congratulations on the brilliant success of 
your recent military achievements,” adding: 

“it is now being shown that I was right in 
arranging for your co-operation with Admiral 
Dewey.” 

Brigadier-General Anderson, writing on 
the 4th of July to “Sefior Don Emilio 
Aguinaldo y Famy, Commanding the Philip- 
pine Forces,” says: 

“The United States of America 
ing at war with the Kingdom of Spain 
I. desire to have the most amicable relations" 
with you and to have you and your people co- 
operate with us in military operations against 
the Spanish forces.” 

Again, in a letter to Aguinaldo dated 6th 
July, in reference to camp accommodation 
and supplies, General Anderson says: 


be- 


“For this, I should like to have your Dxcel- 
lency’s advice and co-operation, as you are the 
best acquainted with the resources of this coun- 
try.” 

In several other letters General Anderson 
asks Aguinaldo for “all possible assistance 
in making reconnaissance of the lines and 
approaches to Manila;” for permission “ to 
see your maps;” for “any information you 
may have on the above subjects;” for “ as- 
sistance to procure means of transportation 
for the American army, as it is to fight in 
the cause of your people;” for “ passes,’’ etc. 
And on the 21st July he thanks Aguinaldo 
“‘for assistance given on previous occasions.” 

In the face of all these plain statements 
by responsible officials—civil and military— 
of the United States, what has Colonel 
Denby to say ? He simply quotes General 


Merritt, who did not arrive in Manila until 
after the chief military successes had been 
achieved, who, when nothing more was re- 
quired of the Filipinos, states that: 


“It was part of my policy that we should 
keep ourselves aloof from Aguinaldo; ” 


and who finally writes a belated letter to 
Colonel Denby, saying that 

“so.far as I was concerned, or so far as my 
knowledge was concerned, there was positively 
no agreement between Aguinaldo . . . and 
myself that looked toward co-operation between 
us!” 

We do not know, and we do not care, what 
General Merritt’s “policy” was, but we 
know that his policy of “aloofness” was 
not the policy of General Anderson or Consul- 
General Pratt, one of whom “ arranged for ” 
and the other repeatedly “requested” the 
“co-operation” of Aguinaldo and his “ Philip- 
pine forces.” Yet Colonel Denby imagines 
that General Merritt’s letter, with its studi- 
ously evasive “I’s” and “my’s” and “ my- 
self’s”’ “ would seem to settle the ‘alliance’ 
question.” I leave the people of America to 
, Judge, merely remarking that the confidence 
of the Filipinos will be neither gained nor 
retained if the Administration, and those 
who undertake to defend it, seek to evade 
the obligations contingent upon the acts and 
utterances of its responsible servants. 

Colonel Denby also directs attention to the 
question as to whether the Filipinos rendered 
any assistance in conquering the Spanish 
forces in the Philippines. This, too, is an 
important question, for altho “ co-operation ” 
and “ assistance ” were arranged for and re- 
quested, it might still be asked: Were they 
ever given ? Generals Greene and Whittier 
cheerfully admit that the assistance rendered 
by the Filipinos was “ very great.” General 
Anderson, as I have already shown, thanked 
Aguinaldo for “ assistance given on previous 
occasions.” Consul-General Pratt -congratu- 
lated Aguinaldo on the “ brilliant success ” 
of his “ military achievements.” ‘The Fili- 
pinos’ successes against the Spanish in Lu- 
zon, Panay, Cebu, Mindanao, Negros, Min- 
doro, Samar, Leyte, Marinduque, Masbate, 
Bohol, Paragua, and the smaller adjacent 
islands, are too well known to require reitera- 
tion here. But Colonel Denby admits or 











doubts. this assistance, . according to the 
exigencies of the particular argument which 
he happens to be answering. . Thus, in the 
New York Herald, he says: 

“So Aguinaldo went ashore and commenced 
to fight, and, it must be said, to vanquish the 
Spaniards.” 

Further on in the same article the Colonel 
seems to doubt it, for he says: 

“If he [Aguinaldo] rendered any assistance, 
let us pay him like men.” 

In the very next sentence he declares: 

“That his [Aguinaldo’s] victories over the 
Spaniards made our task easier is true.” 

In a former number of THE INDEPENDENT 
he says: 

“ If it [the war] had lasted any considerable 
time the diversion created by him [Aguinaldo] 
against the Spaniards would have undoubtedly 
benefited us.” 

Finally, in his “ Remarks” on my article, 
he boldly declares that 


“the Tagalogs were drunk with vain glory.., 


They had conquered the Spaniards.” 

Now which of these statements does 
Colonel Denby really believe? .I know 
which of them is true, but to which of them 
am I to reply ? The Colonel says that the 
Filipinos (1) helped to vanquish the Span- 
iards; (2) if they helped, they ought to be 
paid; (3) “it is true” they did help;. (4) if 
the war had lasted they would have helped; 
(5) they were .drunk with vain glory because 
they had not merely helped but had. “ con- 
quered the Spaniards.” Immediately follow- 
ing one of these statements Colonel Denby 
says: ‘“‘ Let us be honest.” I cordially re- 
ciprocate the invitation; do let us be honest. 
If we helped to conquer the ‘Spanish, be 
honest and say so, and stick to it. Nothing 
can be gained by verbal shiftiness. A vic- 
tory gained in argument, by paradoxical con- 
tradiction, cannot be a victory for the right. 
If the Administration and those who support 
it are to set an example to our people; if 
we are to expect honest treatment and honest 
government, do let us be honest all round, in 
small things as well as in great. 

Another point which Colonel Denby raises 
is as to whether Aguinaldo’s policy from the 
first embraced the idea of independence. 
Says Colonel Denby: 
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" As early as June, 1898, Aguinaldo favored 
the idea that we should hold the Philippines 
as 2 colony.” a 


This extraordinary statement is made on 
the strength of hearsay evidence only. Not 
a word in all of Aguinaldo’s letters or proc- 
lamations shows that he ever “ favored” any 
such “idea.” But Colonel Denby tells us 
that Consul Williams told the Secretary of 
State that Aguinaldo told him that “his 
friends” all hoped that “the Philippines 
would be held as a colony.” If this gossip 
were true—and there is every reason to 
doubt its authenticity—it would simply in- 
dicate that not Aguinaldo, but his friends 
were favorable to American colonization. It 
is quite possible that Aguinaldo may have 
stated that some or a few of his friends pro- 
fessed to favor American rule. The transi- 
tion from “some” to ‘ all” is quite intelli- 
gible. Colonel Denby knows that hearsay 
evidence is insufficient to support the truth 
of a grave statement. But the “ Preliminary 
Report” declares that with the arrival of 
General Anderson, “ for the first time arose 
the idea of’ national independence.” If this 
were true, what of it? The natural process 
of national evolution is from simple reform 
to independence. But, as a matter of fact, 
the idea, nay, more, the intense desire for 
independence was held and maintained from 
the first. Before Admiral Dewey arrived ‘at 
Manila, the Filipino leaders in Hong Kong 
sent. to the Philippines a proclamation be- 
ginning thus: 


“Compatriots: Divine Providence is about: 


to place independence within our reach.” 


The Singapore Free Press of May 4, 1898, 
in giving an account of Aguinaldo’s depart- 
ure for Manila, among other things, says: 


“General Aguinaldo’s policy embraces the in- 
dependence of the Philippines.” 

Consul-General Pratt says, in reference to 
this newspaper’s report: “ The facts are, in 
the main, correctly given.” 

Independence was surely a main, and not 
a minor fact. The desire for independence 
was openly declared by Aguinaldo in his 
proclamation of May 24; in his letter to 
President McKinley of June 10; in his mes- 
sage to the Philippine Congress of-June 23; 
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in the first article of his provisional consti- 
tution, promulgated June 23; and in his 
proclamation -of June 18, part of which 
reads: 


“T have proclaimed in the face of the whole 
world that the aspiration of my whole life, the 
final object of all my efforts and strength, is 
nothing else but your independence.” 

General Anderson did not arrive at Cavite 
until June 30, 1898. Yet according to Colonel 
Denby the “idea” of independence “ arose 
for the first time” after the arrival of Gen- 
eral Anderson. Again I leave the American 
people to judge on which,side lies the bal- 
ance of truth. 

Colonel Denby complains that I have no 
right to profess ignorance of the intentions 
of the Administration in reference to the 
Philippines. He declares that when I was 
in Washington I “ argued our cause with all 
comers, members of Congress, newspaper 
men, ordinary acquaintances, everybody.” 
In this he exaggerates the facts. Undcubt- 
edly I did have many conversations with 
some leading Americans, including several 
Congressmen. But what did they tell me ? 
Nearly all of them assured me—whether out 
of mere politeness, or from actual knowl- 
edge, I know not—that our independence 
was a certainty; that the President had 
spoken, disclaiming all intention of annexa- 
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tion, and that the President would never go 
back on his word. 

I am also charged with saying too much 
about “forcible annexation” and * criminal 
aggression.” I have nowhere charged the 
Administration or the American people with 
either of these offenses. President McKinley 
first made use of the expressions. If his 
dictum upon the American “code of mo- 
rality ” is correct, and if he and others seek 
forcibly to annex the Philippines, then it is 
President McKinley, and not Sixto Lopez, 
who formulates the charge of -‘ criminal ag- 
gression.” 

Finally, Colonel Denby is good enough to 
refer to me as one “ who writes so well in 
favor of peace.” I should like to return the 
compliment, but I cannot congratulate 
Colonel Denby on writing well in favor-of 
war. He is doubtless the ablest defender of 
the Administration, and presumably he has 
used his strongest arguments. But his omis- 
sions are too apparent. His deductions are 
by no means warranted by all the facts. His 
arguments are far from convincing. His 
article and the ‘“ Preliminary Report’ will 
aid us in our plea for independence. And 
inasmuch as “unconscious humor is the high- 
est form of humor, so unintentional aid from 
an opponent is of more real value than the 
help of friends. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Philippine Question. 
By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


[The foregoing paper by Senor Lopez was submitted to Mr. Denby, who comments upon it in this article-—Ep.] 


N the paper under review Sefior Lopez al- 
ludes to my position on the Philippine 
Commission. I am not on the new 

Commission; nevertheless, I am. willing to 
promise that I will comply with the rules 
that he lays down as to fairness. He at- 
tributes to me the writing of the Preliminary 
Report of the Commission. I wrote a‘portion 
of it, as did President Schurman, Admiral 
Dewey and Professor Worcester. The Re- 
port was read, line by line, before all the 
Commission, and it is, in every part of it, the 


work of all the above-named Commissioners. 

In the article under consideration Sefior 
Lopez changes his ground. He is guilty of 
what the lawyers would call a departure. 

In his article which appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT December 14th last, he used the 
words “allies” and ‘comrades in arms,” 
as applied to the relation of the Filipinos to 
the Americans. In my “ Remarks” I tried 
to show that they were neither “ allies ” nor 
“‘ comrades.in arms.” 

Sefior Lopez abandons the contention that 
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they were “allies” or “ comrades in arms,” 
and in a much less positive and, milder form 
claims that there was “co-operation” be- 
tween the respective forces. 

Even this statement cannct be admitted as 
accurate. There is not a particle of evidence 
to support the proposition that there was 
ever any co-operation between the American 
and Filipino troops, and Sefior Lopez does 
not state a single fact going to show that 
there was. ; 

He cites Consul-General Pratt’s telegram 
to Admiral Dewey, dated April 24th, 1898—a 
week before the battle of Manila was fought 
—in which Aguinaldo is asked to arrange 
“for general co-operation,” and Dewey’s re- 
ply for him to come. 

He.-cites Consul Pratt’s telegram of June 
10th,.in which the word “co-operation” is 
used, and General Anderson’s letters of July 
4th and 6th, in which he speaks of* co-opera- 
tion—and ‘that is all the evidence given as to 
’ co-operation. 

He does not cite a single act showing that 
there was co-operation, but only kind and 
curteous words of General Anderson and Mr. 
Pratt. 

On the other side, there are the positive de- 
nials of Admiral Dewey and General Merritt, 
and much more proof. 

July 28th Aguinaldo wrote to General An- 
derson—see page 395 of the Senate Document 
62—advising General Anderson not to disem- 
bark “ North American ” troops, ‘* as no for- 
mal agreement yet exists between the two 
nations,” etc. So that, up to July 28th, 1898, 
Aguinaldo did not think there was any co- 
operation of a military kind. 

That very day, July 28th, 1898, Consul 
Pratt wrote to the Secretary of State the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your instruction No. 78, of the 16th ult., in 
reply to my dispatch No. 112, of the 28th of 

_ April last, reporting my proceedings in bringing 
together the insurgent leader, General Emilio 
Aguinaldo, and Admiral Dewey before the lat- 
ter’s departure for Manila. 

I have carefully considered your observations 
upon my actions in this matter, and beg to re- 
peat what I have stated in my later dispatches 
on the same subject, that I declined even to dis- 
cuss with General Aguinaldo the question of the 
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future policy of the United States with regard 
to the Philippines, that I held out no hopes to 
him of any kind, committed the ‘Government in 
no way whatever, and, in the course of our con- 
fidences, never acted upon the assumption that 
the Government would co-operate with him— 
General Aguipaldo—for the furtherance of any 
plan of his own, nor that, in accepting his said 
co-operation, it would consider itself pledged to 
recognize any political claims which he might 
put forward. 
*T have. the honor, etc., 

“ FE. SPENCER PRATT, 

“U. §. Consul-General.” 

(Page 358, Senate Document No. 62.) _ 

It must be remembered, also, that Consul 
Pratt swore to the truth of this statement 
when he brought his action to enjoin Mr. 
John Forman from publishing the new edi- 
tion of his book, “ The Philippine Islands.” 
Certainly this evidence disposes of the claim 
made by Sefior Lopez against Consul Pratt. 

His next, and only remaining, witness is 
General Anderson. This officer was tempo- 
rarily in command in Luzon until General 
Merritt should arrive. 

General Anderson wanted horses and sup- 
plies, and he wrote in a very kindly manner 
to Aguinaldo, who was decidedly cool and re- 
pellent. It took him a long time to get what 
he wanted, and he only got anything at last 
by informing Aguinaldo, July 23d, 1898, that, 
if he could not secure them for him, “I will 
have to pass you and make requisition direct- 
ly on the people.” (See Senate Document 62, 
page 394.) 

Throughout General Anderson’s correspond- 
ence with Aguinaldo he shows himself 
anxious to prevent a conflict of authority, 
but he sedulously avoids committing himself 
to any acknowledgment of Aguinaldo’s civil 
control. 

For instance, General Anderson, on the 23d 
July, 1898, wrote to Aguinaldo as follows: 

“TI observe that Your Excellency has an- 
nounced yourself as a Dictator and proclaimed 
martial law. As I am here simply in a military 
capacity I have no authority to recognize this 
assumption. I have no orders from my Govern- 
ment on the subject; and, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, your independent status has not been rec- 
ognized by any foreign Power. Your fine intel- 
lect must perceive that, happy as I am to see 
you fighting so bravely and successfully againgt 
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a common enemy, I cannot, without orders, rec- 
ognize your civil authority. 
“T remain, with great respect, 
“THOMAS M. ANDERSON, 

“ Brigadier-General U. §. V., commanding.” 

.(See Senate Document 62, page 319.) 

I ecpied the last sentence, because I want 
“to be honest.” If Sefior Lopez can find any 
consolation in it he is welcome to it. Surely 
Sefior Lopez understands that all his argu- 
ments based on casual expressions written 
by military officers are of no weight. No 
military officer had the right to acknowledge 
the independence of the Philippines. If one 
had done so he would have been cashiered, 
but it does not appear that General Anderson 
ever did anything more than to refrain from 
interfering with Aguinaldo’s military opera- 
tions. 

Sefior Lopez does not charge that General 
Merritt committed himself on the question of 
co-operation. It is well, however, to cite a 
paragraph from the letter of General Merritt 
to Aguinaldo of August 24th, 1898, as fol- 
lows: 


“So far as any promises as to what should be 
done in the event of a conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Spain is concerned, 
it is utterly impossible for me, as the military 
representative only of the United States, to 
make any promises such as you request. As you 
have already been informed, you may depend 
upon the good will of Americans out here and 
the Government, of which you already know the 
beneficence, to determine these matters in the 
future.” . 

(Senate Document 62, page 402.) 


General Merritt pursued the line of con- 


duct here indicated from the beginning to the : 


end. : 

General Greene is mentioned in the paper 
under review. That distinguished officer has 
contributed a very able paper to Senate Doc- 
ument No. 62. On page 423, speaking of 
Aguinaldo, he says: 


“The only general officer who saw him or had 
any direct communication with him was General 
Anderson. He did much to thwart this officer 
in organizing a native wagon train and other- 
wise providing for his troops, and he went so far 
in a letter of July 23d (copy herewith marked 
J) as to warn General Anderson not to land 
American troops on Philippine soil without his 
consent—a notice which it is hardly necessary to 
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say was ignored. The day before the attack on 
Manila he sent staff officers to the same General 
asking for our plans of attack, so that their 
troops could enter Manila with us. The same 
request had previously been made to me by one 
of his brigade commanders, to which I replied 
that I was not authorized to give the informa- 
tion desired.” 

I reiterate, therefore, that there was no 
** co-operation,” that is, no joint action in 
military operations, by the American and Fil- 
ipino forces. Sefior Lopez has a good deal to 
say in criticism upon my comments on the 
advantages derived by us from the military 
operations of the Filipinos. There need be 
no verbal quibbling in the criticism so made. 
I repeat now the statement that the military 
operations of Aguinaldo and his followers 
served to some extent to prepare the way for 
the taking of Manila. I would detract noth- 
ing from the military prowess which was 
shown in overpowering and capturing many 
Spaniards. It must be said, however, that 
the controlling causes in the defeat of the 
Spaniards were the deeds of our own soldiers 
and sailors. The battle of Manila Bay, May 
1st, 1898, settled the fate of the Philippines. 

Sefior Lopez declares that I am in error in 
stating that Aguinaldo ever favored anything 
but absolute independence. Perhaps I am— 
but when Oscar F. Williams says in a dis- 
patch to his Government, under date of June 
16th, 1898, that a council was held June 12th, 
“to form provisional government,” that he 
was urged to attend, but did not do so, and 
that “‘ General Aguinaldo told me to-day that 
his friends all hope that the Philippines 
would be held as a colony of the United 
States,” it would seem that he agreed with 
“all his friends ’—especially as he did not 
deny that he did. 

I do not dispute that in the proclamations 
of Aguinaldo he spoke of independence. Un- 
fortunately for, his apologists,- he did not 
claim that he was ever promised independ- 
ence until January 5th, 1899, four weeks be- 
fore he made war on us. 

Aguinaldo’s own views of co-operation 
ought to have some weight. In a proclama- 
tion issued by him at Malolos, January 5th, 
1899, he uses this language: “‘ The Americans, 
seeing the friendly disposition of the Fili- 
pino people, disembarked forces at the town 





of Paranaque, and took up positions all along 
the line occupied by my troops, as far as 
Maytubig, taking possession of many 
trenches constructed by my own people by 
the employment of astuteness not unaccompanied 
by violence. They forced a capitulation on 
the garrison of Manila, which, inasmuch as it 
was invested by my troops, was compelled to 
surrender at the first attack. In this I took 
a very active part, altho I was not notified.” 

This is not the place to discuss what part 
he took. 

As there was no co-operation between our 
troops and the Filipinos, the indictment of 
the United States for treachery falls to the 
ground. 

The case should be put in this way: War 
exists between two nations; one of them in- 
vades a colony belonging to the other; the 
people of this colony start a rebellion against 
their old Government; peace supervenes; by 
the terms of the treaty the colony is ceded to 
the invader. se 

If the doctrine is to be that a domestic re- 
bellion against a party to a war prevents the 
cession of the territory whose people are in 
rebellion, future wars will be much simpli- 
fied. , 


When Formosa was ceded to Japan, before 
the cession was completed she_ rebelled 
against China and declared her independ- 
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ence, but Japan paid no attention to that 
action. 

If Alsace and Lorraine had rebelled against 
France, would Germany have been estopped 
from annexing them? 

Should Russia, under this new doctrine, for 
instance, be at war with England, all that 
it would be necessary to do to prevent her 
from taking India by cession would be to get 
up a rebellion in India against England. 

As fast as wars break out, every colonial 
possession will henceforth declare itself in re- 
bellion, and will go scot free from any exac- 
tion. It is curious that the Porto Ricans or 
the Guam people did not try this scheme. A 
small rebellion against Spain after our troops 
got to these islands would have made them 
safe, at least from American rule. 

We need not bother ourselves about provid- 
ing protection for Alaska or Hawaii. The 
modern and patent scheme would be for 
these countries, if their soil were invaded, to 
start a rebellion against us. They would 
then be entirely safe from cession, and after 
the war was over they could come back to us 
voluntarily, and, if they did not, we could 
make them come back by force of arms—as 
Spain would have done with the Philippines. 

All this is supremely ridiculous, but to this 
condition must reach the anti-imperialist 
who arraigns his country for treachery. 
Wasuincton, D, C. 


[M. Pottecher is the originator and inspirer of the movement for the People’s Theaters.—Epiror.] 


and pure. . 
None of those which I beheld in 
Paris were so; and, as is well known, Paris 
supplies the rest of France and a part of the 
world. 


M Y dream was of a theater free, great 


. Every one of them, through the force of 
time, of the corruption of manners and the 
greed for lucre of the men who make a pro- 
fession of art, tended more and more to at- 
tract the public not by means of spectacles 
which were capable of awakening any moral 
emotion and the sentiment of beauty— 





which is the aim of true art—but by sensual 
pleasures which pander to the coarsest taste 
for highly-spiced farce, or for stupid melo- 
drama. And I perceived that, with very few 
exceptions, those spectacles which still pre- 
served any care for or appearance of art 
were addressed to only a small number of 
persons of refined and surfeited taste, and 
were no longer understood by the great 
mass of the nation. 

At the same time I recalled what the the- 
ater had been in ancient times, with what 
dramatic force and moral grandeur it had 
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been animated by the mighty Greek poets 
AXschylus, Sophocles and Aristophanes. In 
those days the theater was the incarnation 
of the very soul of the Hellenic race, of. its 
beliefs, its loves, its miseries and its vic- 
tories, not of the ingenious spirit of a few 
subtle men; so that, at the present day, de- 
spite the enormous difference of time, of 
language and of customs, the sentiments ex- 
pressed in those works still affect us, and 
the voice of those poets still awakens in us, 
athwart all the centuries, an eternal echo. 

And I comprehended, instinctively at first, 
then with a knowledge which grew ever 
clearer and clearer, that the sole means of 
restoring to dramatic art its freshness, its 
sincerity and its power, if we do not wish 
to have it lapse irto complete. decadence, 
was to bring it back close to nature and to 
the people, whence it formerly sprang, and 
far from whom it becomes corrupt and 
withers away more and more. 

Thus it came about that, leaving Paris 
and its somber stages bereft of air, where 

* imprisoned art seemed to be stifling, I bore 
it toward the mountains covered with pines 
and beech-trees. It was on the frontier of 
France. At that point the range of the 
Vosges uplifts its loftiest peaks, which are 
not shrouded in clouds and crowned with 
ice like the Alps; but clothed in fresh ver- 
dure, they form, as it were, a staircase of 
granite from whose summit the traveler de- 
scries before him, on the east, the fertile 
plain of Alsace spread out at his feet; and, 
as he turns toward the setting sun, the for- 
ests, rivers and hills of French Lorraine. 

I chose this spot—Bussang—because I was 
born there, and because my body and my 
mind cling to it with strong roots. And I 
resolved, since I thought I had something 
useful to say to others about life and the 
world, to speak first to the people of that 
district, because I knew that they would lis- 
ten to me and would understand me, as a 
man who was of their race and who loved 
them. 

And, in the first place, I wrote a piece in 
which I wished to glorify love, not the love 
which is ordinarily depicted on the stage, 
under the unhealthy and bestial form of. pas- 
sion, or with the faded, commonplace and 
unreal colors of a tenderness which ana- 
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lyzes itself, lamenting the while; but that 
purest and holiest of all love, the love of a 
wife who gives her life for her husband’s 
salvation. 

When, for the purpose of starting the dis- 
cussion, I looked about for some malevolent 
power to resist the goodness of. my heroine 
and bring about her self-sacrifice, I chose 
that which reality furnished me at that mo- 
ment and in that place as an abundant and 
still unexhausted fountain of tragic emo- 
tions and social reflections—alcoholism—a 
scourge whose ravages have been incessant- 
ly on the increase for the last century, and 
menace that district with death. This ma- 
levolent force I incarnated, as Tolstoy in 
Russia and the popular imagination in all 
countries have already done, under the form 
of the Demon; and thus I mingled a myth- 
ical element, adapted to make an impres- 
sion on the imagination of the people who 
are fond of legends, with the pictures of the 
rustic reality and of country life, such as 
every Lorrainese:could observe round about 
him. This was the subject of ‘‘ The Devil 
Gout Merchant,” the first and the best 
known of the pieces played at the People’s 
Theater of Bussang, and afterward trans- 
lated and taken abroad. 

In order to impart animation to this piece, 
I appealed to several of my friends and to 
the young people of my native village; they 
united with me in producing it one Sunday 
in the month of September, 1895, between 
three and six o’cloek in the afternoon. 

The theatrical audience-hall was a meadow 
belonging to my father, who has been 
mayor of the town for more than twenty 
years. The stage was elevated, rising above 
the spectators upon a shelf of the moun- 
tain, which was lighted, at that hour, by the 
rays of the setting sun. For a moment I 
hesitated when it came to giving a name on 
the bill of the new theater, whether to call 
it an Open-Air Theater, or a Rustic The- 
ater; and the name of Free Theater (Libre) 
would also have been suitable, for there was 
none in existence more detached from all 
conventionalities, from all worldly influence, 
and more truly free than it was. But, by 
the advice of a friend, who before he was 
taken from me by an untimely death, was 
the confidant of my ideas and the collabo- 
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rator in my work, I named it “The People’s 
Theater;” for it was dedicated to the whole 
people, not to any one caste of men in the 
nation rather than to another, nor to the 
élite, nor to the populace alone. And, as the 
people were represented in their most di- 
verse elements and their most opposite so- 
cial condition in its troop of actors, where 
the poor were mingled with the rich, em- 
ployers of labor and their workmen, and 
educated men and the iiliterate, the assem- 
bly. of spectators was really composed of 
the people; among the two or three thou- 
sand human beings who laughed and wept 
by turns as they listened to the drama, one 
could easily recognize by their attire, their 
faces, the expression of their feelings men 
of elevated rank and of great intellectual 
culture, artists and celebrated statesmen 
drawn thither by curiosity to witness a new 
spectacle, seated in brotherly fashion beside 
peasants, wood-cutters, laborers and _ sol- 
diers. 

It came to pass that the fame of this dra- 
matic festival crossed the mountains in 
whose bosom it had taken place. And be- 
cause the idea which inspired it remained 
simple, which affords for human creations 
a good chance of life dnd duration; because 
it furnishes a response, without a doubt, to 
the needs and desires of many men nowa- 
days harassed by social problems and by 
the hope of,an artistic revival, it was ex- 
amined, reverted to and discussed at length 
by the writers of France and of foreign 
lands. So that, at the present moment, there 
is no longer a single one of our provinces 
where an effort is not being made to put it 
into effect again; and even in Paris itself 
artists have undertaken. to found a popular 
theater, such as already exists in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland. , 

Meanwhile, the People’s Theater, which 
had its birth in the Vosges, pursued its ca- 
reer, encouraged by the great success which 
its first effort had met with. Next sum- 
mer it will be six years since it came 
into existence; and then it was only a form- 
less and uncertain sketch compared with 
what it has become to-day. It has been or- 
ganized to support itself, after a generous 
contribution had furnished it with the means 
of assuring its initial establishment. Upon 
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the mountain a vast stage has been erected 
of iron and stone, which bears upon its col- 
umns the motto of the theater: “ Through 
Art—for Humanity,” and this stage con- 
structed for great dramatic actions, where 
a large chorus moves about and takes part 
in the piece, can be set with the painted 
scenery which is indispensable for chang- 
ing the scene of action, or opening in the 
background upon the natural landscape 
formed by the mountain. In the meadow 
the spectators are partly sheltered, in case 
of rain, by wooden galleries covered with 
bark, like forest edifices, and by a huge 
tent, which protects them from the heat of 
the sun. Every year, in the months of Au- 
gust and September, many performances are 
given; and there is always at least one ab- 
solutely gratuitous, so that the very poorest 
can be present. 

And it is no longer merely a few curiosity- 
seekers of the vicinity who come to the first 
performances of this theater, nor the visi- 
tors to the baths and tourists’ who had al- 
ready been atracted to Bussang by its min- 


‘eral waters and the beauty .of the Vosges 


landscapes; but strangers and artists come 
hither in increasing numbers with every 
year, prompted by the curiosity which sends 
so many pilgrims to the Wagnerian perform- 
ances, and te the Passion Play at Ober-Am- 
mergau. 

In five years, six new plays have been 
written for this theater and performed on 
its stage. And in every one of them, 
whether drama or comedy, the author has 
tried to introduce as much variety as possi- 
ble into the style, tone, place and costumes, 
sometimes taking his subjects from legends, 
sometimes from history, sometimes from ob- 
servation of local manners and customs, 
sometimes from pure fancy; here making 
use of prose, there of poetry, there, again, 
of provoking music, of laughter with a 
farce, or tears with a tragedy, or the imagi- 
nation with a fairy spectacle. But always 
striving to work upon the people’s emotions 
only for the purpose of making them think; 
to set forth the cruelty of evil only for the 
sake of proclaiming the eventual triumph 
of good; and, after having glorified tender- 
ness, as has been seen in “ The Devil Gout 
Merchant,” announcing the advent of more 
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human justice in ‘ Morteville;’’ exhorting 
to country life in “The Christmas Alle- 
gory:” glorifying the republican nation in 
“ Liberty;” ridiculing village quarrels in 
“ Whitsun Monday,” and rural superstitions 
in “ Every One for Himself.” 

Without doubt, not all of those who have 
talked about this theater and have praised 
it have understood exactly what I was try- 
ing to accomplish. Some have thought that 
it was simply a question of amusing a few 
poor villagers; others, of making conver- 
sions with moral plays which should sup- 
plant sermons in church. And some per- 
sons have been particularly struck with the 
originality and picturesqueness of an open- 
air spectacle, by the energy, the natural- 
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‘ By Sereno E. 


WENTY months ago Hawaii became 
Be annexed to the United States by the 
Newlands Resolution of Congress. 
That Resolution left us under the admin- 
istration of our previous Government, sub- 
ject to the authority of the President of the 
United States, until Congress should settle 
a new Territorial government for the is- 
lands. Since then a second, and now a third 
session of Congress has sat, and we are 
still waiting for action on our affairs. In 
the meantime we have run along peaceably 
and comfortably under the excellent rule of 
Mr. Dole. We have got to a point, how- 
ever, where a fresh move has become indis- 
pensable. 

The political certainty and security which 
were established by annexation removed 
the previous disquiet and unrest. As an in- 
tegral section of the great Union, Hawaii 
became a very different proposition from a 
weak, unattached State composed of diverse 
and discordant races. The natural conse- 


quence was a vigorous and rapid expansion 
of business and production. Old sugar plan- 
tations were enlarged and new ones created 
up to, and even beyond, the limits of avail- 
Within one year after annexa- 


able means. 
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ness and the sincerity of the actors, who 
bear no resemblance, either in their good 
or their bad points, to professional actors. 
But I know that it requires time to inocu- 
late the old world with ideas which seen 
new, and which upset the traditions and 
habits consecrated by time. 

I know also that, one of these days, it will 
be understood that the true importance of © 
this theater consists in recreating between 
the disjointed elements of the people that 
fraternity to which we aspire, and without 
which democracy is a mere fiction and dis- 
order. And from this social fraternity there 
will spring, I hope, for art, a new fountain 
of goodness and of beauty. 


Paris, FRANCE. 






Bishop, D D. 


tion the prospective sugar crop for 1901 
was increased from 250,000 to about 400,- 
000 tons. About twenty-five million dollars 
was added to the corporate stock of the 
plantations. So far as yet appears, this was 
a healthy and legitimate growth, without in- 
flation. Perhaps the only effect to be re- 
gretted has been the necessity of importing 
some 20,000 additional Japanese laborers, 
who are not the most desirable addition to 
our population. 

During the same period a similar expan- 
sion of our foreign commerce has taken 
place, not ‘especially due to annexation. 
There have been about 150.calls made by 
United States Army: transports crossing to 
and from Manila with troops and stores. 
The increasing growth of trans-Pacific com- 
merce has nearly doubled the visits of liners 
and freight steamers, until these now aver- 
age about fifteen ships a month, crowded 3 
with passengers and freight. Added to these 
is the great fleet of coal ships required to 
supply coal for the bunkers of the steam 
fleet, as well as for the great irrigating 
pumps of our plantations. The larger part 
of this coal comes from Australia, but some 
from Puget Sound, and some navy coal from 
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the Atlantic. There is also a large fleet of 
lumber ships from Puget Sound and Hu- 
reka, to supply our local needs. Most of 
these ships take return cargoes of sugar. 
Honolulu now has in port an average ton- 
nage of 45,000 tons, as compared with 80,- 
000 at San Francisco. 

This great increase of commerce has 
caused our little harbor of Honolulu to be- 
come congested. The needed wharfage 
room igs not to be had. It is, perhaps, pos- 
sible to double the wharf toom, but it can- 
not be done as fast as our commerce grows. 
This vast ocean will rapidly swarm with 
great lines of the largest steamers. ‘These 
will mostly call at Honolulu for coal. Ade- 
quate harbor space can only be given by the 
speedy opening of the neighboring spacious 
Pearl Harbor. Congress has hitherto failed 
to provide for that purpose. 

Under the business stimulus above 
sketched, our little city has grown in three 
and a half years from 29,000 to 45,000 of 
population, mostly since annexation. This 
growth is very apparent in the new business 
blocks, new residences and new suburbs, as 
well as in the assessors’ lists. A correspond- 
ing increase of building is seen throughout 
the group. Our second city, Hilo, has, per- 
haps, doubled in size to 10,000 since annexa- 
tion. It has two railways in course of con- 
struction, and will probably soon have its 
own steamer line to San Francisco. Our 
Oahu railway of 73 miles is overwhelmed 
with traffic. Our able Minister Young says, 
“It is safe to predict that the population of 
Honolulu in 1905 will be close to 100,000, and 
that in 1910 not less than 150,000 people will 
be domiciled in and around the city of Hon- 
olulu.” 

I should accept those figures, if reckoned 
of the. prospective twin towns of Honolulu 
and Pearl City. The creation of the latter 
city at points on the shores of Pearl Har- 
bor from six to ten miles from Honolulu, ap- 
pears to be certain as soon as that harbor 
is opened. Remember that it will require 
an estimated expenditure of only $100,000 
in dredging the bar to a dépth of thirty feet, 
in order to permit the entrance of the larg- 
est steamers. In counting on our commer- 
cial future, it is needful to estimate the 
enormous growth of steam traffic in the Pa- 
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cific which must follow the opening of the 
Nicaragua Canal. Those ships must all call 
here for coal. They will crowd into Pearl 
Harbor, and build up a city on its shores. 

Of our present Government, now await- 
ing its end by action of Congress, it may 
be said without question that it has been 
efficiently and honestly administered. There 
exist no allegations or suspicions of corrup- 
tion in any department. But it has now 
reached the last limit of its capacity to 
earry on public affairs without an imme- 
diate reinforcement of its powers. It is 
placed in extreme straits. With an over- 
flowing treasury, President Dole and his 
cabinet find themselves to-day confronted 
by an absolute legal inability to use a dol- 
lar of the public money for the public serv- 
ice after the end of this month. This is be- 
cause there is no Legislature to make the 
necessary appropriations. Mr. Dole had is- 
sued orders for the election of a new Legis- 
lature in September last, in accordance with 
the laws of the Republic of Hawaii, under 
which we are still living. For some doubt- 
less good reason, President McKinley or- 
dered such election not to be held. We are, 
therefore, without any Legislature capable 
of making the necessary appropriations to 
carry on public affairs, and no maney can 
lawfully be used after the end of February. 
President McKinley’ has been asked to au- 
thorize the summoning of the old Legisla- 
ture in order to make the indispensable ap- 
propriations. No reply seems yet to have 
been received. 

This most embarrassing situation is now 
aggravated by urgent necessities growing 
out of the presence in our city of bubonic 
plague. It is now nine weeks since the first 
case was discovered. There have been 63 
cases and 54 deaths, despite the most stren- 
uous efforts to stamp out the pest. Besides 
a systematic twicé a day inspection of every 
room in the city in order to prevent conceal- 
ment of the sick, these efforts have em- 
braced the removal to quarantine camps of 
over 8,000 persons; where fthey have been 
sheltered, fed and partly dots at public 
expense. These people were from the in- 
fected sections, and chiefly Asiatics. They 
have also involved the burning off of nearly 
sixty acres of old and many new tenements 
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crowded by Asiatics with some of the lower 
class of Hawaiians. The insanitary condi- 
tion of these blocks was beyond remedy. 
Many of the blocks and buildings burned 
were isolated ones, where plague had ap- 
peared. In the progress of burning off the 
infected blocks on successive days, the fire 
on January 20th escaped from the control 
of the firemen. Some thirty acres of ‘‘ China- 
town” were rapidly swept off, including the 
handsome native church of Kaumakapili, 
which had cost over $60,000, besides a. few 
valuable brick buildings. 

By this disaster—not altogether an evil-- 
some 4,500 people were suddenly driven out 
of their abodes, with the loss of most of 
their effects. It was essential to prevent 
their scattering and carrying the infection 
over the city. Instantly was exhibited the 
admirable vigor and organization of our 
large white element, who rushed to guard 
and control the half-frantic crowd. They 
were immediately gathered into temporary 
quarters. Large wooden structures were 
hastily erected for their accommodation. 
All were speedily fed, and in a day or so 
made entirely comfortable. One already 
large detention camp, one mile apart from 
the solid portion of the town, was enlarged 
to recejve in comfort 5,000 persons, who are 
now there under guard until their period of 
quarantine is complete. 

To meet all the heavy expenses directly 
growing out of our war with plague, our 
constitution provides that in the absence of 
the Legislature the needed money may be 
appropriated by the Council of State. That 
Council has met, and has appropriated sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, much of 
which has been already expended. It has, 
however, been decided by the proper legal 
authority that such appropriations cannot 
cover public provision for persons rendered 
destitute by the fires after they have been 
dismissed from quarantine. There are al- 
ready hundreds of such persons in need of 
public relief, notwithstanding every effort 
to procure for them employment. Were pub- 
lic works authorized they might be employed 
on those, but the appropriations for those 
have expired. Here then is one immediate 
need of legislation from which we are pre- 
cluded. Of course, there are other urgent 
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needs growing out of the plague and its re- 
sults. One, for instance, is the extension by 
law of the fire limit, to prevent the erec- 
tion of inferior structures in Chinatown, 
which is very liable to be done. 

This is a most anomalous condition of af- 
fairs, probably unprecedented in history. 
Here is a strong, highly civilized and 
wealthy community, with an overflowing 
treasury, and the highest capacity for con- 
ducting its public affairs, but suddenly par- 
alyzed by the loss of its legal power to act. 
We have a most capable Government, but 
it has been made subject to Washington, 
and Washington has cut off our legislative 
arm, and with it our power to draw upon 
our treasury in these utmost needs. In fact, 
we shall in a few days become incapable of 
paying our teachers, our police, our post- 
office, and our custom house. Probably 
something will speedily be done at Wash- 
ington to avert disaster. The immense 
growth of our population calls for a corre- 
sponding increase of public expenditures in 
all directions. This is more than justified 
by the great increase of income from taxes 
and customs.* But we are absolutely” par- 
alyzed until authority comes from Wash- 
ington. : 

Since this letter was begun it is learned 
that the plague has broken out upon the im- 
portant Island of Maui. There have been 
seven deaths of, Asiatics at the chief port 
of Kahului. Their small Chinatown of 250 
denizens has. been burned, and rigid quar- 
antines established of Chinatown against 
Kahului, and of Kahului against the rest of 
Maui. We strongly hope that the pest may 
be kept out of the crowded plantation 
camps, as has been most successfully done 


.on this island. It seems to be clearly ascer- 


tained that the plague infection was car- 
ried to Maui in Chinese provisions last No- 
vember. These remained unopened until a 
fortnight ago. It is a satisfaction to be- 
lieve that the infection was from no defect 
in the rigid quarantine maintained since 
plague appeared in Honolulu. 

We have cause just now for the most se- 
rious apprehension as to the kind of govern- 
ment that Congress is about to give Hawaii. 





* Tax receipts for 1899 were $1,068,117, Or 31 per cent., 
more than in 1898. Customs receipts were $1,295,629, or 44 
per cent., more than in 1898, 

















For nearly thirteen years, by means of a 
property qualification for Senatorial voters, 
we have been able to obtain Legislatures 
that were fairly exempt from gross corrup- 
tion, altho a considerable proportion of the 
Lower House, elected by general suffrage, 
was bad. The excellent Commission who 
came and studied our situation in 1898, 
Messrs, Cullom, Morgan and Hitt, clearly 
discerned the extensive political incapacity 
of the voting population. They perceived 
the absolute necessity of limiting the suf- 
frage by the property qualification, and in- 
corporated it in their bill for organizing a 
Territorial government for Hawaii. We 
now learn that while the Senate Committee 
favor this provision, a majority of the House 
Committee are throwing it out, as being 
“ Un-American.” 

This is a vital matter with us. Very just- 
ly, the native Hawaiians are to retain their 
equal franchise and share in the govern- 
ment. The large and very,thrifty Portu- 
guese element are also to participate, while 
Asiatics are excluded from the polls. Now 
either one of the Portuguese or Hawaiian 
elements could outvote the combined Eng- 
lish-speaking elements, if the suffrage is 
unrestricted, and Americanism would be 
erushed. An educational test (of ability to 
read and write English or Hawaiian) would 
exclude a majority of the Portuguese, but 
admit all the Hawaiians. But while a large 
minority of Hawaiians possess enough char- 
acter and intelligence for voters, that is cer- 
tainly not true of the majority, who are dis- 
solute and shiftless. A Legislature composed 
of men of their choice would be venal and 
corrupt. Such voters would be the favorite 
working ground for the worst class of 
bosses. 

The proposed qualification for Senatorial 
voters, to possess $600 income or _ $1,500 
property, would embrace all of the better 
working class, whether native or white. 
It would exclude mainly the incapable and 
unthrifty. It would continue, as in the past, 
to secure for the Upper House of the Leg- 
islature a body of honest and capable men 
who would neutralize the inevitable venal- 
ity of the Lower House chosen by the dis- 
Solute majority. If “ Americanism” means 
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“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” then let us have some 
method of selecting people of some man- 
hood as voters, and not the slaves of vice. 
But if “ Americanism means your disgust- 
ing Tammany government of the slums by 
the bosses and for the thieves,” then Con- 
gress may well hesitate about conferring 
such Americanist universal suffrage upon 
any of their new outlying possessions. At. 
least our fairly clean, orderly and prosper- 
ous little Hawaii may pray to be delivered 
from this impending rule of the thieves. 

Let me here notice the false charge made 
in Congress that the proposed property qual- 
ification disfranchises the native Hawaiians. 
It does not do so, because it places them on 
a complete equality of privilege with the 
voters. of other races. Furthermore, under 
the two constitutions made by their own 
chiefs, the people had been totally dis- 
franchised as to voting for the Upper House. 
The Senators or ‘ Nobles” were all ap- 
pointed by the King. The present qualified 
vote for Senators was a privilege bestowed 
upon the common people by the white revo- 
lutionists who forced a new constitution 
upon Kalakaua in 1887. So far from being 
disfranchised, the natives were notably en- 
franchised by this qualified vote. 

Probably an upright and wise Governor 
of the Territory might do something to re- 
sist the worst corruptions of a Legislature 
such as general suffrage would insure. But 
we are about to enter upon a period of 
municipal government for Honolulu. Its 
growing local necessities can no longer be 
suitably provided for by the general Govern- 
ment. But conceive of the sort of city offi- 
cials general suffrage of our city rabble 
would give us. Honolulu would at once be- 
come a paradise for boodlers and public 
thieves; and this when the city’s new bud- 
ding growth needs the best of handling. Is 
it not somewhat essential to the United 
States that this central outpost of theirs 
in the Pacific, this chief “‘Cross Roads,” 
should continue to be decently managed ? 
Our large and capable element of thrifty 
people need to continue their past control of 
city and Territory. The threatened control 
by the larger debased elements of popula- 
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tion will convert Honolulu into a worse pest- 
hole than the plague could possibly make it. 

I will merely advert to the fatal demorali- 
zation which that ascendancy of the evil ele- 
ments is sure to inflict upon the weak Ha- 
waiians. We witnessed much of such evil 
effects from the debaucheries of Kalakaua, 
who was a destroyer of his own race. Every 
true lover of the natives must pray that 
_the party of purity and morality may pre- 
vail. 

We have a large body of men of wealth, 
who are characteristically generous in their 
benevolence. and a good proportion of them 
earnest Christians, who have the progress 
of his kingdom at heart, and do not with- 
hold their substance from his service. One 
must believe that the Lord will have our 
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social and political interests in his keeping, 
as he has so wonderfully done in the past. 
We must trust in his mercy to secure wise 
counsels in our behalf. 

America is entering upon a new experi- 
ence in governing and educating undevel- 
oped and weak races, lifting them to higher 
things out of past slavery. It seems in- 
credible that she should begin with the 
idiotic blunder of treating these feeble and 
childish souls as grown and strong men, by 
at once giving them unrestricted suffrage, 
regardless of their unhappy heredity of 


_ weakness from ages of barbarism and slav- 


ery. It were as great a blunder as to put a 
child to run the engine of an express train. 
Education to American liberty must be slow 
and gradual, the work of generations. 


Honovutvu, Hawar,. 


His Mother. 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman. 


ITHIN her fond, encircling arm 


Safe slept her little child— 
A helpless weight, sweet-breathed and warm! 


Her eager look down-bent, to scan 
That face, all lovely innocence, 

The features of the full-grown man. 
She seized on with prophetic sense— 

Foresaw the hero that should be, 

Clothed in his manhood’s majesty, 


And seeing, smiled. 


Relaxed in every massive limb, 

The man, sore wearied, sleeps; 
His bearded cheek is rough and grim. 
She, hovering near him wistfully, 

And gazing long, is fain to trace 
One line of childhood’s purity 

In that toil-marred, world-hardened face. 
Now once again she feels and sees 
Her nursling warm upon her knees, 
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And seeing, weeps. 














CHEMES of life are often illusory, and 
S it was particularly so in my own ca- 
reer. Officially, I was intended for 

an agriculturist, and I studied with this 
end in view at Proschau, in Silesia. During 
a school holiday I was in Paris, just prior 
to the initial performances of “ Aida” in 
that city in 1876. Verdi was conducting the 
rehearsals of his work. I acted as the escort 
of my sister Josephine, then engaged at the 
Grand Opera House, and my mother. We 
were welcome social guests, and went about 
a great deal. I was regarded by my family 
as a kind of substitute if not an understudy 
for. my sister, and was frequently offered in 
her stead when she was unwilling or too 
much fatigued to “oblige” with a song. 
To the piano therefore I went, whether or 
no, and sang as best I could. Chance thus 
gave me quite a reputation in French so- 
ciety as an amateur singer. Among the 
guests upon one occasion when I thus sang 
was M. Escudier, Verdi’s French publisher. 
Through his agency it was not long after 
that I was called upon to sing to the great 
master. Not suspecting the object of this 
hearing I went and sang at Verdi’s request 
the part of the King in “.Aida.” The or- 
deal over, all he said was, “ You'll do,” and, 
turning to Escudier, who was present, re- 
quested him to take me ‘to the theater and 
provide me with a costume! Argument 
with Verdi was in vain, and so between in- 
dignation and amusement I related my ad- 
venture to my mother and sister, saying to 
them that I would be subject to neither 
Verdi nor Escudier, who apparently assumed 
that I belonged to*them by right of dis- 
covery. Learning subsequently from Hs- 
cudier, however, that Verdi had selected me 
out of the many bassos proposed to him for 
the part of the King, and certainly expected 
me at the rehearsal next day, I finally agreed 
to sing in the opera as Verdi wished. With 
but two rehearsals I went through the or- 
deal of a debut in Paris side by side with 
such artists as Stoltz, Masini, Waldmann 
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and Pandolfini, and Verdi himself at the 
conductor’s desk! It seemed when I found 
myself upon the stage for the first time that 
I must perish with fright, but, somehow, 
the crooked paths were made straight and 
things went pretty well. 

The second important step in my career was 
also an affair of chance. I happened to be in 
Milan with Jean on his own business when 
Massenet, Ricordi and Hartmann (Massenet’s 
publisher) met me in the Galloria, and all 
but compelled me to sing the two bass parts 
in the “Roi de Lahore,” which was then 
being produced at the Scala. Paris and 
Milan were good beginnings, and immedi- 
ately I had offers for Madrid, Lisbon and 
for all the principal towns of Italy. Verdi 
had not forgotten me, and intrusted me with 
a part in “Simon Boccanegra” and “Hr- ° 
nani” on the occasion of special perform- 
ances of these operas... In due time I was en- 
gaged by Messrs. Gye for the London sea- 
son where, with an interval of two years, I 
have sung ever since 1880. After London 
came the engagement to the Paris Opera 
House, and subsequently that for the United 
States. Now my time is entirely divided be- 
tween London and America, and thus things 
will continue so long as my services are 
likely to be needed. I may say, without 
conceit, that I am rather proud of my rec- 
ord in so far as comprehensiveness of rep- 
ertory is concerned. I sing no less than 
eighty-five operas, some of them, like “Lo- 
hengrin” for example, in three languages 
—viz., French, Italian and German. Dur- 
ing my career I created seventeen parts De- 
tween Milan, Paris and London—namely, in 
“ Aida,” “ Herodiade,” “ Le Cid,” “ Patrie,” 
“Aben Hamet,” “ Demouis,” “ Velleda,” 
“ Blaine,” “Sigurd,” “Lady of Longford,” 
“ Giaconda,” “ Re di Lahore,” “Maria Tu- 
dor,” “Don Giovanni d’Austria,” ‘“ Simon 
Boccanegra,” “Figlinol Prodigo” and 
** Wilda.” I was chosen bDy~ Gounod to 
sing “Mephisto” at the five hundredth 
“Faust” at the Paris 
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Opera, and also for the jubilee perform- 
ance of “Don Giovanni” as Leporello, when 
Gounod conducted the rehearsals. 

When “Romeo et Juliette” was trans- 
ferred from the Opéra Comique repertory to 
that of the Grand Opera,, again Gounod in- 
trusted me with the part of the Friar. 1 
sang under his batoh, as well as under 
Verdi’s and Rubinstein’s. Initially, I sang 
only in Italian and almost exclusively Italian 
works. All my vocal studies were directed 
toward the mastering of the art of 
bel canto, but, of course, without neglecting 
the principles of lyric declamation. In fact, 
the art of singing as understood by the old 
singers, whom I was privileged yet to hear, 
embraced much more than is generally sup- 
posed to-day. It certainly comprised dec- 
lamation in a high degree. The current no- 
tion is that adepts of bel canto pure and sim- 
ple cared merely about beauty of tone, vocal 
gymnastics and dodges in voice production. 
Not a bit of it. They all knew how to under- 
line their phrases with accents, variety of 
expression and coloring the voice; and 
therein lies all the secret of lyric declama- 
tion. Coloring the voice is, of course, only 


E lived in Brasstown Valley, at the 
foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, in 
that section of Georgia where game, 

corn and whisky are the natural products, 

and where a dynasty of fierce Campbellite 
preachers dealt out the mercies of God to 
him with a sparing hand. For years he 
was known as “the oldest Calhoun boy,” 
either because his parents had failed to pro- 
vide him with a name in the beginning, or 
it was such a name that he was ashamed to 
acknowledge it. In any case he was fif- 
teen when a facetious stranger met him one 
day in Brasstown, and said: 

“ Hello, Posy! What is the price of coon- 
skins to-day ?” 

In this irreverent manner he was chris- 
tened. The name clung to him with the 
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a figure of speech; what I mean by: it is 
that the character you give to a vocal phrase 
should be so distinct as to convey to the 
hearer the sense of the situation even if the 
words are not understood. Sometimes you 
have to alter the character of your voice al- 
together, so as to suit the part dramatically 
or vocally. For example, the kind of speak- 
ing voice that does for Leporello would not 
answer for Marcel in ‘The Huguenots.” 
And again you must color your voice dif- 
ferently for ‘“ Mephisto” than for “Don 
Basilio,” for the- King in “ Lohengrin” or 
Tristam and Rodolfo in the “‘ Sonnambula.” 
Once you are master of your voice, having 


_ its full range under command and control, 


your industry must be applied to these all 
important details, and, above all, to articu- 
lation. What is song but speech writ large, 
and as every word of the orator, if it is to 
tell, must reach the listener with distinct- 
ness, So every syllable sung must be articu- 
lated with preciston that the audience may 
understand as it hears. And the basis of the 
whole art of singing is the proper manage- 
ment of breath. 


New York Ciry. 
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tenacity of an evil fate. He was never 
able to outgrow it, nor to cast it from him. 
In appearance he was long, narrow and in- 
describably ugly. He was supposed to be 
distantly related to the Calhoun family of 
South Carolina; and he undoubtedly bore a 
striking, tho idiotic, likeness to the famous 
statesman, John C. Calhoun. It was also 
said of him that he was “not precisely a 
fool, just simple.” This was why some peo- 
ple smiled when he applied for admission 
to the college at Brasstown. He was twenty- 
two years old at this time, and the fact that 
he was hopelessly dull never dismayed him. 
Nature compensates; to the fool she some- 
times gives. patience. Posy had patience. 
He had waited twelve years to begin his 
education; meanwhile, he had learned en- 
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durance from the hills that nourished him, 
and he endured. Day after day, year after 
year, he trudged the four miles of mountain 
road to and from school, serenely uncon- 
scious of his failures. The quaint hopeful- 
ness of childhood still rimmed his fantastic 
brow with a sort of azure cheerfulness. He 
saw without bitterness other men enter, 
graduate and leave him far behind in the 
elementary texts. 

He was primitive—a natural man in his 
affinities, having a definite and affectionate 
intimacy with the beasts of the fields. And, 
had God given him wings instead of arms, 
he could have been as care free ag any 
other bird. He had been handicapped only 
as aman. Nothing good or great or beauti- 
ful seemed incredible to his simple soul. He 
was an idealist, and his ambition was his 
only eccentricity. For other men ideals rep- 
resent possible attainments, but Posy was 
the martyr of his great ideal, to become a 
“scholar” and a “ gentleman.” 

At the end of two years he was a candi- 
date for the Freshman Class. There was 
some discussion as to whether it would 
be advisable for him to take Latin and 
Greek. There was no question in Posy’s 
mind; he would take Latin and Greek. He 
would as soon have deserted, had he been 
a soldier, on the eve of a great battle as to 
have declined to engage in a struggle with 
these classics. And he wore the sandy hair 
thin on the crown of his head in a sublime 
defeat. 

During the spring term of the following 
year an important change transpired in his 
life. His reverence for women had always 
been of that patient unobtrusive kind which 
neither slights nor ridicule can abate; but 
at this time he became a positive lover. He 
had often been in love before with one 
mountain lass or another. In fact, when he 
was a little boy in baggy homespun trou- 
sers, hid away in the mountains, he had 
his first love affair. Then it was a gorgeous- 
ly tinted lady on his thumb-paper card; and 
Posy was this kind of a man—he still cher- 
ished that card and sometimes smiled at 
it as wiser men recall a youthful folly. But 
this last affair was quite another matter. 
This girl represented the higher develop- 
ment of his mind and spirit. To him she 
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was a new creation, not indigenous to his 
mountains. She was without painful intel- 
lectual pretensions, but her face was like a 
cameo in its incisive beauty. Above all, she 
treated him with gentle kindness, alto- 
gether new in his experience of women. He 
was far from possessing an analytical mind, 
and he never suspected her pity. He only 
knew that when she moved he compre- 
hended the difference between mere activ- 
ity and grace. And when she stood to his 
natural eyes she appeared to poise herself 
like a bird about to take its flight. 

This was the blooming time of his life, a 
brief season when he saw the earth and sky 
through the “purple light of love.” The 
nakedness of his joy was ridiculous. His 
gaiety was of that awkward kind common 
to young lambs. He even attempted a toilet 
in honor of his changed condition. It was a 
toilet remarkable for its vagaries of color 
and detail. But to the wearer it was sym- 
bolic of his happiness. At this opportune 


.time he found a book whose meaning was 


perfectly clear to his darkened intelligence. 
It was a copy of Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the 
King.” He understood chivalry. Knight er- 
rantry was familar to his soul. He became 
a knight of Arthur’s “Round Table” in 
disguise. He assumed an awkward dignity. 
He was far beyond the reach of his com- 
panions’ gibes concerning his too evident 
devotion to the girl, whom he had created 
a princess. It was a thing to laugh at or to 
ery over, the childhood in this man. 

The girl, however, who was only a village 
maid after all, with a commonplace vanity, 
saw her situation in quite a different light. . 
She indignantly resented the popular inter- 
pretation of her kindness to Posy. She 
withdrew the gentle favor of her eyes from 
him, and was callous to his appealing looks. 
A pitiful note he sent her was returned un- 
opened. To be cast into the outer darkness 
by 2 female divinity is always a fearful ex- 
perience, and Posy’s skies fled away, the 
lilies of his fields withered, the birds mocked 
him with their singing. His knighthood was 
laid aside; he became a monk and retired 
to the monastery of his imagination. As 
the close of the term approached he passed 
into a state of gentle resignation. 

From the judgment that had overtaken 
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him there was no appeal; but there is a 
strange alchemy in spiritual forces that 
works out for the idealist a salvation quite 
independent of his earthly fortunes. If he 
dies, he shall live again, not in some distant 
indefinite eternity, but ,at once he passes 
from the death of a sorrowful disappoint- 
ment into a new and diviner dream of life. 
Thus Posy passed from .the despised lover 
into a happy superstition of worship. A 
monk may worship a saint, and he canon- 
ized the girl with the cameo face. She no 
longer existed for him materially, tho she 
came and went before him, one of the alien 
crowd. She had become an ideal, beyond 
the possibility of a human frailty, endowed 
with every sweet virtue a simple imagina- 
tion could bestow. 

But it was at the close of his college 
course, and just before he passed back into 
his mountains forever, that he achieved his 
last and greatest victory over the irony of 
fate. Two weeks before commencement a 
wag proposed his name as candidate for a 
champion debater’s place, and he was elected 
by acclamation. The champion debate was 
the most important event of commencement 
week, and it was supposed that Posy would 
see the joke and decline a place for which 
it was so manifest that he was unfitted. But 
from his point of view it was not a joke. To 
him it was a cavalry charge in the great bat- 
tle he had undertaken for honor and self- 
possession. 

There was one man in the faculty of the 
school at Brasstown who had more than a 
compassion for Posy. He was the professor 
of Greek. He declared that Posy was a 
great man with only intellectual limitations. 
Through great tribulations he had come up 
to the Iliad, and in the professor’s opinion 
he was the only man in the class who had 
an adequate appreciation of Homer’s “ no- 
ble manner ” and the venerable simplicity of 
his genius. Upon this occasion he was indig- 
nant when he learned how the unfortunate 
man had been made the victim of a practical 
joke. - 

The question for debate ran thus: “ Re- 
solved, that these United States will fall as 
did the nations of antiquity.” It was writ- 
ten in an exaggerated scrawl. 

Posy stood before the professor’s desk that 
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night, dripping after a long walk in a sum- 

mer rain. 

“T hoped you would help me to think it 

out,” he explained, as he held out the paper. 

Every man has his hobby, the stick-horse 
he rides for recreation. Heredity was the 
professor’s hobby. He now recalled the 
singular resemblance Posy bore to John C. 
Calhoun. What if this noble fool should 
have in him the old eloquence of a noble an- 
eestry ? 

No one ever knew precisely upon what 
theory the professor worked, but it is cer- 
tain that he reviewed in the fourteen nights 
that intervened before commencement the 
whole of American history in a series of 
wonderful stories to which Posy listened 
entranced, tho he had often heard the pro- 
saic details before. In fact, an eaves-drop- 
ping freshman declared that one night, as 
the professor elaborated a bit of South Caro- 
lina history, Posy was heard to cheer so 
lustily that the sparrows twittered under 
the eaves outside. However that may have 
been, his manner to Posy was nothing short 
of sensational. They were seen walking 
arm in arm, a privilege which the bright- 
est man in the class had never enjoyed. 
Posy himself underwent a curious, dignify- 
ing change, which made him unapproach- 
able. There was suppressed excitement and 
much speculation. One impulsive sopho- 
more offered to bet “two to one” that Posy 
would make the best speech of the occasion, 
and was promptly thrashed for his impu- 
dence. There were, also, rumors. A farmer 
returning home over a lonely road at night 
saw a man, whom he supposed to be crazed, 
standing in the moonlight on the mountain- 
side with outstretched arms addressing a 
flock of grazing sheep in an impassioned 
voice. The supposed lunatic was identified 
as Posy. 

At last the eventful night of the debate 
arrived. Posy sat like a man in a dream, 
while one after another of his colleagues ac- 
quitted himself before the appreciative au- 
dience. He had the appearance of a scare- 
crow rigged out in a dress suit. It was 
charged that the coat and white vest be- 
longed to the professor, but the trousers 
were undoubtedly Posy’s own. He was the 
last speaker. He came forward gravely, 














On the 
and gravely bowed to the tittering crowd. 

“ Resolved, that these United States will 
fall as did the nations of antiquity,” he mur- 
mured, vaguely, his eyes fixed upon the ceil- 
ing. A few incoherent sentences followed. 
Somebody saw the professor put his hand 
over his eyes as if the sight pained him. 
But suddenly, like an eagle that has es- 
caped from a darkened cage, Posy took his 
bearings and spread the wings of his spirit 
on the upper air. His form dilated, his sag- 
ging under jaw grew firm, in his eyes a som- 
ber fire burned. To describe what followed 
is impossible. Through the rent veil of a 
clouded mind there were flashes of splendid 
eloquence, Homeric sentences, having in 
them the rhythm and swing of a majestic 
measure. The presiding‘ officer forgot his 
gavel. Nobody ever knew how long Posy 


was delivering his famous speech. But at 
last, his homely face glowing with heroic 
passion, he spoke of lofty hopes in the breast 
of his forefathers, of the victories they had 
won, of heroes crowned. Then the energy 
of his spirit flagged like the wing of a weary 
bird. Again he stood silently musing with 
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his eyes fixed upon the stars shining through 
the windows above his head. 

There was a storm of applause. The pro- 
fessor sprang forward, and led him to his” 
seat. Posy stared in mild surprise at the 
tears that were chasing each other into his 
friend’s beard. Then a woman unpinned a 
rose from her bosom and threw it to him. 
The audience stood up and cheered wildly, 
but Posy did not see them. He saw only the 
red rose at his feet and the fair face of his 
saint shining at him from an infinite dis- 
tance. 

The presiding officer afterward roundly 
asserted that he had, in stentorian tones, 
rendered his decision in Posy’s favor, but 
history refuses to concede this honor to him. 
At least it was ever afterward affirmed by 
well informed persons that that gentleman 
had sat with open mouth and streaming eyes, 
incapable of making a statement if he had 
tried. And so it is handed down among the 
oral traditions of the college that once there 
was a man from the mountains (“ We have 
forgotten his name!’”) who won a debate 
without a decision. 


Younc Harris, Ga. 


Desert. 


By Isaac Bassett Choate. 


RAILS cross but once, however long 
they be, 
As ship hails ship but once upon the 
sea, 
Let, then, there be fair greeting and God- 
speed 
Between each passing traveler and me. | 
A sad leave-taking at the parting well,— 


One braves the desert’s dangers weird and 
fell; ; 


Back turns the other to a lonely home, 
And Allah goes with both—how strange to 
tell ! 


Worn desert paths, in sandy furrows seen, 
From gardens lead to other gardens green, 
As human lives lead out from regions 
blest 
To others blest,—but, oh ! the dust between! 


These camels, forced their heavy loads to 
bear, 

O’er native sands by paths familiar fare; 
But he who drives, a stranger and alone, 
Himself by Fate is driven he knows not 

where. 


From morning’s calm to quietude of eve 
Slow moving camels dusty courses weave,— 
From birth to death we fret life’s dusty 


plain, 


And at our death how little dust we leave ! 


Boston, Mass. 








Incense as an Aid to Devotion. 


By Prof. Edwin E, Slosson, 


Or THE UNIverRsITy oF WyomING. 


N the recent discussions about ritualism 
| contention has centered about the his- 
torical’ and legal aspects of the subject, 
and little or no attention has been paid to 
its rational foundation. If ritualism is 
merely the perpetuation of ancient cus- 
toms, of course we need consider it only 
from a historical standpoint, but if it has 
any practical value in arousing devotion—- 
and its advocates would not he willing to 
deny that it has—the question of what form 
of ritual is best adapted to produce this re- 
sult is capable of discussion. 

The origin of most religious ceremonies is 
doubtless to be found in the desire to keep 
in mind certain events. It is primarily a 
mnemonic scheme. “This do in remem- 
brance of me,” is the foundation of more 
rites than one. Ry symbolic repetition of 
the act or event the devotee is continually 
reminded of its historic cause. Ritualism 
has also its value in propagandism. As the 
children of each successive generation learn 
local history by inquiring the meaning of 
a peculiar cairn or monument, and thus get 
from their elders a story that otherwise they 
might have neglected to tell them, so to see 
men performing strange acts arouses the 
curiosity of outsiders and attracts them by 
its air of mystery. An individual or so- 
ciety which claims to know something that 
other people do not will never ‘lack for 
proselytes, provided there is sufficient reluc- 
tance to communicate the hidden wisdom. 
To find out a secret is a task that fascinates 
equally the scientist and the gossip. It is 
the business of the observatory as well as 
of “the window in Thrums.” When it is 
believed that certain knowledge or emo- 
tional experiences are attainable only to 
initiates the desire to explore the hidden 
land may become irresistible. The attrac- 
tion that a mystic rite has for even an 
atheistically trained mind is well presented 
in “ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” 

But ritualism does not rest on commem- 


oration and mystery alone. It must be that 
apart from its historical significance it satis- 
fies a real want in human nature. The 
ceremony itself is what is desired. This 
is shown by the fact that when a new se- 
eret society is started it is necessary to in- 
vent or select incidents to be commemorated 
by the ritual devised. It has often hap- 
pened, too, in religous history that a legend 
has been written to account for a ceremony 
already in use. The rite sometimes pre- 
cedes its signification. It may also persist 


_ long after the reason for it has been forgot- 


ten. Even Positivism must have its ritual. 

That ritualism has a basis independent 
of theology is also shown by the similarity 
of religious rites in different ages and coun- 
tries. The early Catholic missionaries to 
Asia found the Buddhist ceremonies were 
so much like their own that they were con- 
strained to believe that the devil had taught 
the heathen a parody in order to harden 
them against the true faith. Hardly less 
absurd is the hypothesis that all cases of 
similarity in ceremonial are to be accounted 
for by direct borrowing; a theory that is 
now playing as great havoc in comparative 
religions as it played in philology and 
ethnology until the advancement of science 
confined it to its proper limits. 


In reality the foundation of. ritualism is 
not historical or theological, but psycholog- 
ical. Any long established religon develops 
unconsciously those particular rites that are 
best fitted for exciting religious emotion. 
This is done in two ways: by association 
and by direct stimulation through the 
senses. : 

One of the main objects of ecclesiastical 
forms is the development of a religious life 
by isolating it from common life. The set 
days and hours with which no other duty 
must interfere, the sanctified place or build- 
ing where nothing profane is allowed to 
enter, the ecclesiastical architecture and 
furnishings, the archaic pronunciations and 
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peculiar intonations, the vestments and 
music, the postures and movements; all 
these are associated with religious emotions 
and experiences, and with nothing else, so 
that they have the power of reviving and 
instigating devotional feelings. If all one’s 
religious training and experiences from 
childhood have been connected with cer- 
tain sights and sounds these will have an 
influence over the emotional nature that is 
astonishing to one who has been otherwise 
trained. The sound of the word Mesopotamia 
or the tinkling of a bell may move to tears. 
The spiritual glow of the period of conver- 
sion or confirmation is again felt when 
similar circumstances recall that crisis. At 
the sight of any mountain we remember 
Pisgah. Each repetition of the service de- 
voutly attended adds to the cumulative ef- 
fect of all that have preceded it, until the 
forms become inseparably associated with 
the spiritual life. Rites arbitrary in origin 
become the language of the soul, so that if 
the power of these is lost, it sometimes hap- 
pens that all faith is lost, too. Whether it 
is advisable to put something so precious 
into such fragile earthen vessels is another 
question. 

Of all the senses that of smell has the 
most powerful influence in reviving past 
emotional states. A face or a building seen 
once is often forgotten. A tune or a voice 
heard once remains much longer in the mem- 
ory, but a peculiar odor is rarely forgotten, 
altho it cannot be described or repeated at 
will. Tho but once perceived it will be rec- 
ognized years later. Probably every one 
has at some time felt a flood of youthful 
memories and feelings come over him, sud- 
denly and inexplicably, until he is able to 
trace it to the unconscious perception of the 
odor of fruits, flowers or trees familiar to 
his childhood. Why it is that a smell. is 
so much more certain and powerful in carry- 
ing association than sight or hearing has not 
been explained. Possibly this sense, not be- 
ing so hard worked as the others, is ‘able 
to keep its fewer associations more per- 
fectly, just as St. Gaetano had more time 
to act as protector to Pompilia’s child be- 
cause he had fewer namesakes. Music 


comes next to odors in the power of emo-.- 


tional association and reminiscence. 
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But odors do more than affect us through 
association; they directly stimulate the emo- 
tional nature. This also is a matter of com- 
mon observation, and perftfmes have been 
used in all ages for this purpose, especially 
in arousing the amatory emotions. These 
are closely allied to the devotional, and will 
become more so as the millennium ap- 
proaches. Love songs and religious songs 
include the best part of music; and of these 
the tunes and sometimes the words are used 
interchangeably for the two purposes. So, 
too, perfumes have been almost entirely 
confined to the service of Eros or Ecclesia. 

I do not mean to say that inhaling volatil- 
ized gum benzoin directly inspires rever- 
ence for any particular saint or belief in a 
particular creed., It does, however, excite 
a vague emotion which is plastic to the dog- 
matic mold. This, too, is the function of 
music in ritualism. It has been proved by 
experiment that music does not convey ideas 
cr definite emotions, but that these are sup- 
plied by words or suggestion, acting on the 
emotional nature aroused and made sensi- 
tive by the rhythm and harmony. 

Ordinary sights and sounds have for us 
no emotional content. They are neither agree- 
able nor disagreeable. But almost all odors 
excite at once some emotion; they are de- 
cidedly pleasing or displeasing. The emo- 
tional nature once aroused, it may be turned 
in almost any direction. An excited mob 
may be led to acts of self-sacrifice and gen- 
erosity, as well as cruelty and malice} and 
the orator knows that the easiest way to 
make an audience cry is to get them to 
laughing first, then skillfully pass’ from 
humor to pathos. So the sense of smell, 
the most powerful in its effect on the emo- 
tions, should not be left out of a ritual, the 
main purpose of which is to arouse the emo- 
tional nature and use it as an incentive to 
right living. Incense is as legitimate an 
aid to devotion as genuflections, pipe organs 
or stained-glass windows. Let the forces 
of El Shaddai attack the fortress of Man- 
soul by all its five gates. 

It is favorite fiction among Protestants 
that they have got rid of formalism by clip- 
ping the forms, forgetting that the people 
may cling to their maimed rites with the 
same fond tenacity and lack of reason that 
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others show toward their more elaborate 
ritual. They have been more successful in 
making their rites barren and unesthetic 
than in abolishing ritualism. Iconoclasts 
are always in danger of becoming worship- 
ers of iconoclasm. ‘If, as it seems, the 
pendulum is now swinging the other way, 
and there is a general tendency in all the 
churches toward ritualism, or, as it is termed 
in its mild stages, ‘“‘ enriching the service,” 
it is well to consider what elements are 
most important in a sensuous ceremonial, 
and why they are used. If we do this we 
shall find that incense is not used in 
churches because the early Christians had 
to fumigate the catacombs, but because it 
affects the mind of the worshiper. It has 
formed a part of almost all elaborate relig- 
ious ceremonies from the time when the 
Babylonian Noah offered a sweet savor on 
the mountain-top and the gods “ gathered 


like flies ” to smell it. It appeals to a sefise 
neglected by Western nations and decaying 
in this catarrhal climate, but still powerful 
in its influence on our feelings. 

If we drop incense because of its vague 
sensuous influence we must abolish music, 
at least instrumental, for the same reason. 
Under the power of an eight-foot organ 
pipe many a man has mistaken the shaking 
of his diaphragm for the trembling of his 
soul, but that is not a bad mistake. The 
illusion may bring about the reality. Ifa 
man does not respond to an appeal to his 
reason it is permissible to approach him 
through the senses. The nerves are easily 
reached and lead to the brain. If “ religion 
is morality touched by emotion,’ we have 
a right to use the most efficient means of 
getting this magic touch that brings the 
dead to life. 


LaraMiE, WyomING. 


Architecture and the Arts and Crafts. 
By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


HE most catholic and suggestive ex- 
T hibition of the year in New York is 
that in which the Architectural 
League takes under its broad wing all the 
arts and crafts, including a strong array of 
sculpture in years like this when the Sculp- 
ture Society has no exhibition of its own. 
And one is tempted to forget the major in 
the minor interests gathered here; for 
burned wood, leather or velvet, castings of 
iron, bronze or brass, wood carvings, pot- 
tery, embroidery, gesso, beaten-leather 
hangings and book bindings, hand-printed 
color-prints, with studies for mural paint- 
ings, stained glass, and church mosaics. 


. Schemes for landscape gardening, grad- 


uating theses from Columbia’s School of 
Architecture, Beaux Arts Club and T-square 
competitions, return from the traveling 
scholarships of the American School at 
Rome, and competitive designs for the va- 
rious medals and prizes given at this time, 
make an array having a formidable claim 
upon our interest. 


Let it be confessed at once that this is not 
a great year of the Architectural League, 
and that it is abominably hung, yet it still 
remains most worth while because it is full 
of things done for a purpose, to fill some 
given space or to express an idea. Here 
may be seen the result of the greatest con- 
test of architects the world has ever seen, 
important through the difficult topography 
of the acreage to be covered; the diverse, 
noble and numerous buildings to be de- 
signed; the vast sums to be expended event- 
ually and the generous prizes given now; 
and the international character of the com- 
petition. : 

The first prize drawings by M. Emile Bé- 
nard, of Paris, are overpoweringly good, so 
that nothing can hold its head up in com- 
parison; and it is well that the American 
drawings which received the second, third, 
fourth and fifth prizes are hung upon 
another floor. Nowhere but in Paris could 
the army of skilled and drilled assistants 
capable of producing these great drawings 
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in the time-limit have been found; and that, 
too, at an expense probably of one-fifth of 
the cost to the American competitors, whose 
haste and’ night work declares itself in 
murky terms, so that one of the best de- 
signs, judged by its color scheme, might be 
for “ A Series of Residences for Lost Souls.” 

M. Bénard has, on the contrary, made 
this unborn University City as beautiful 
as a city of dreams in his great bird’s-eye 
view where the nearer buildings and bosks 
and fields are balanced in the broad plain 
upon a central avenue paralleled by a wa- 
ter course and fountains; then, narrowing 
bounds, the axis turns by a bold stroke as 
picturesque as practical, since it avoids the 
expensive filling contemplated in the other 
drawings, for the ascent of the more rugged 
slope. The clarity and precision of an archi- 
tect’s drawing is united subtly in the ren- 
dering with the atmospheric and color charm 
of a rare painting, and skilled building is 
made perfectly compatible with a cumula- 
tive effect of architectural pageantry. There 
is one drawing, ‘“‘ The Tribune,” where a host 
of people stand upon the steps of a great 
building for some holiday. An architect’s 
convention of light over the left shoulder 
would have put crowd and facade in garish 
day and defined shadows. M. Bénard has 
brought his light from.the opposite side, and 
all is harmonized in diffused light. In no 
case, as we look further, has he trammeled 
truth and beauty by this established custom 
of chiaro oscuro; and if this competition 
has done nothing more than to free archi- 
tects from blind adherence to that conven- 
tion it hag done service. To realize the dif- 
ference, look at the ferry-house on the op- 
posite wall, where the shadows of the piles 
upon the water look like gigantic iceman’s 
grips about to close on the edifice. _ 

The design for the Custom-House by 
Cass Gilbert recalls the first competition 
under the Tarnsey act which attracted so 
much comment, and it is regretted that the 
drawings by Carrere and Hastings, which 
were at first given equal place with these, 
are not shown. His. is a decorous design, 
an advance upon the ordinary government 
building at any rate, and more effective 
than the Department of Justice Building 
by Mr. Geo, B. Post, with its poverty- 


stricken pediment and big logy lions roost- 
ing about the roof. 

A bold note is struck by Joseph H. Mc- 
Guire, who makes the metal structure ap- 
parent in the Greek cross with very short 
arms forming the plan for a Roman Catho- 
lie Church on EHighty-second Street. Other 
interesting designs are the New York resi- 
dence for Mr. Andrew Carnegie, by Babb, 
Cork and Willard, an apartment house by 
Trowbridge and Livingston, etc. An entire 
alcove is given up to designs sent from 
England, which are rarely handled in a 
large way, but very tricky in varied render- 
ings. Clever lead pencil could hardly go 
further than in the ‘“ Village Church,” by 
¥. C. Eden, but nothing could be more bril- 
liant and sunny than Michael J. -O’Connor’s 
brilliant American water color of the John- 
son house, Fort Hamilton. Mr. Pennel has 
left his beaten road for a thoroughly archi- 
tectural, large wash drawing of the Amiens 
porch. 

The designs for the glass and the mural 
paintings for the Appellate Court form a 
large fraction of the mural designs. Mr. 
Blashfield’s drawings of the figures un- 
draped and draped for his panel are espe- 
cially instructive, but Mr. La Farge’s strong 
decorative figure for the Paulists’ Church 
leaves all else pale and weak. 

Architects and Sculptor Howard Cauld- 
well & Morgan and Thomas S§S. Clarke have 
worked most harmoniously and effectively 
in a memorial, ‘‘To Alma Mater,” for Prince- 
ton campus. She sits in her garden en- 
throned and receives the trophies a strong 
athlete brings to her feet upon his shield. In 
her hands are a winged skull and bays. Four 
architectural figures by D. C. French for a 
building by Cass Gilbert, and a high relief 
representing “ The Fates”? by Mr. and Mrs. 
Burroughs, with many of the models for 
the Dewey Arch, are the best of the more 
serious sculpture. But the playful, graceful 
conceits of Mrs. Huneker, and the original 
fantasies of Mr. Linder, most of them for 
some purpose, as ashholder, fire dogs, etc., 
have their place, too, in sculpture. Mr. Bur- 
roughs on the side of mural painting, and 
Mrs. Burroughs in sculpture (the Avery 
prize design for a knocker came to her) are 
collaborating in most interesting work, large 
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and massive, Millet-like in character; it is a 
pleasure to watch their growth from year to 
year. : 

The Grueby faiénce with Mr. Kendrick’s 
delicate modeling and the lusterless gray- 
green glaze again excites ‘such enthusiastic 
admiration that there is danger of under- 
estimating the elegant forms and perfect 
metal lusters or rich glazes of Mr. Volk- 
mar’s ware, which will never pall or lose 


CRITIC, who certainly wrote excellent 

A English, published in one of our 

best literary journals a review of 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s novel, “ Hugh 

Wynne;” and after a careful examination 

of the novelist’s clever style and the plan 

of the story, the critic summed up his ap- 

preciations by saying that Dr. Mitchell’s 

book was “a perfect picture of American 
life in old Revolutionary days.” 

The quotation might serve aptly as a text 
for a sermon on the moral responsibility of 
literary critics. Any author who attempts 
historical novel writing labors under a fatal 
difficulty; he must sacrifice either the his- 
tory or the story. ‘“ Hugh Wynne” is a 
good deal better than most historical novels, 
and it has the great merit of being a beau- 
tiful story; but it is no more “a perfect pic- 
ture of American life in old Revolutionary 
days”? than a photograph of the Turkish 
Sultan in his harem is a perfect picture of 
Mohammedan life in these times. As a pic- 
ture of American life during the Revolution, 
“Hugh Wynne” has at least one measure- 
less defect, for it leaves the masses out alto- 
gether. From it we get no idea of the anx- 
iety and the deep-rooted, swaying passious 
of the people under the stress of war and 
poverty,—feelings manifest in the trials of 
Washington, in stump speeches, in myriad 
pamphlets and letters and in mutiny and 
open rebellion. 

But there is more to be perceived by the 
political philosopher in these dread char- 
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By Otis Kendall Stuart. 





value. These two exhibits of pottery are a 
strong feature of the exhibition. With Mr. 
Volkmar’s exhibit is a jar of his glazing, but 
modeled by hand in the class of design of the 
Y. W. C. A. of New York, which also shows 
chains designed and carved and other arts 
and crafts work in color. The classes of 
Cooper Union and the New York School of 
Applied Design show their usual thorough 
work in color design. 
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acteristics of “old Revolutionary days” 
than mere anxiety and passion. There is a 
keen appreciation of the issues involved in 
the long struggle,—an appreciation which 
denotes serious and intelligent study of the 
problems of the age. The golden prizes for 
competing genius and “conspicuous fit- 
ness ” were then moderate and few, -and all 
the paths of glory led to the State. It has 
taken more than a century for us to learn 
the wonderful fertility of our soil, the 
wealth of our hills and the inestimable 
value of mechanical dexterity; and before 
we learned all this, the name of the royal 
road to fame and power was—Politics. It 
was to politics that every bright young 
man turned if he would become known 
and honored among his fellows. Men dis- 
tinguished for family or social position, for 
wealth or learning, the rising lawyer, the 
able doctor, the successful merchant, the 
born orator, the educated rogue,—all en- 
tered, or were forced into, public life. Even 
preferment in the army was best secured 
through political channels; and if a man 
would be a general he must first be a select- 
man. ; 

But it was not only the capable who went 
into politics, for the whole community was 
like a troubled sea of political ideas and 
discussion. In a farming community life 
is simple, and our population was sparse 
enough to make the primary convention pos- 
sible. It'was easy for the politician to make 
himself known to constituents eager for 
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political discussion, and with ample time 
for political thought and action. There was 
‘a novelty and magnitude in federal issues 
which captivated the popular imagination, 
and the close touch of the people with the 
governing bodies maintained an intense po- 
litical life. Every tavern and cross roads 
store was an intellectual arena, where the 
contests of statesmen were fought over 
again nightly by the village philosopher, 
the country bumpkin and the hard-headed 
farmer, whose logic was redolent of the soil 
he tilled. A presidential campaign was a 
time of serious social perturbations,—of 
vast crowds about the hustings, of eloquent, 
persuasive stump speaking, of vile slanders, 
of holidays, mobs and noise. 

And there was a definiteness about the is- 
sues of those early campaigns which made 
decision comparatively easy. That a nation 
should pay its honest debts; that England 
should not impress American seamen; that 
local self-government should not be en- 
croached upon; that slavery should not be 
extended,—these were questions which 
statesmen could with little difficulty raise 
to high moral planes, and which appealed 
to every patriotic sentiment of the voter. 
Such questions are momentous, but their ad- 
justment requires courage and _ honesty 
rather than special information and highly 
trained intellect. Down to the middle of 
this century we were, on the whole, an ad- 
mirably governed nation, and there was no 
reason why we should not have been. Our 
population increased rapidly, but it was 
largely a westward growth; and the daily 
existence of the masses remained substan- 
tially unchanged. Governmental devices 
which were efficient in 1800, for the most 
part answered the same purposes in 1840 
very well. These devices were constructed 
along traditional lines—lines as old as Eng- 
lish civilization—and were as familiar to the 
people as the conditions they met. Both 
laws and conditions were the result of a 
slow evolutionary process still in operation, 
but requiring long periods of time to. bring 
apparent change. As the town was simply 
a place where more people dwelt than dwelt 
in the country, the town government was 
nearly identical with the country govern- 
ment. There being but little difference in 
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the conditions of life, there was but little 
difference in the method of governing. 

But into this changeless life of our grand- 
fathers there entered a disturbing factor 
which rapidly, altered the whole aspect of 
American society. ‘The railroad not only 
brought with it problems new and strange 
to the people, but it made possible that ex- 
pansion of commerce and industry which 
has led to highly congested centers of popu- 
lation, to villages suddenly springing into 
towns, to towns developing quickly into 
cities and to cities bursting their boundaries 
and occupying territories which, in some 
ages, would have been large enough for 
powerful States. Here were conditions, 
stealing upon us like thieves in the night, 
absolutely foreign to the whole experience 
of American society. We have always had 
a fine contempt for the governmental de- 
vices of other nations, and this was an espe- 
cially prominent feature of- the American 
type before the war for the Union; and it 
was hardly to have been expected, there- 
fore, that we should look to our English and 
European cousins, whose experience with 
municipalities was an integral part of their 
civilization. On the other side of the At- 
lantic the city is a legacy from the old 
Roman Empire, or a survival-of determined 
democratic tendencies from the days of 
feudal tyranny. There the city existed be. 
fore the State, grew in spite of the State, 
often was actually the State. When the 
larger State Governments were established 
they were compelled to respect the rights 
and liberties of the pre-existing municipal- 
ities, frequently to. sue for and purchase 
their assistance in troublous times. Such 
aged urban populations had long since 
learned their rights and governmental needs. 
But we Americans were suddenly brought 
face to face with problems which demanded 
immediate adjustment and which other com- 
munities had had centuries to solve. 

With characteristic conservatism, because 
we are part of the conservative English 
race, we began our solution. We had never 
dealt with cities, but we had dealt with 
towns; and cities were but towns of a larger 
growth. Certainly, if the State could make 
law for the town, it could also legislate for 
the city. Hence the city became the crea- 
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ture of the State, and all of our. municipal 
charters have been granted by the State 
legislatures. 

Now to this day the farmer is the political 
power in America; and forty years, yes 
twenty years, ago our State legislators were 
mainly farmers and country lawyers. Many 
of them had never seen a city, and what 
they heard of them was mostly ill. City 
men were keen and quick witted, good at 
driving a bargain, quite ready to take ad- 
vantage of dullness or slowness wherever 
found; and thus there grew up that feeling 
of suspicion and jealousy, still strong in the 
farmer; and which poets and preachers at- 
tribute to a natural integrity and never 
cease praising. To the farmer the city 
stands for everything extravagant and 
vicious. Because he handles but little .cash 
he cannot stomach our thousand petty ex- 
penditures. Because he must retire and 
arise early he cannot appreciate our late 
hours and our many amusements. Our 
Stock Exchange is a mystery and a pest 
to him; our mills and factories like prisons; 
our homes and clothes, palaces and per- 
sonal vanities. Our whole mode of living 
is inexplicable to him, and he condemns it. 
That the feeling of suspicion and jealousy 
thus engendered and nursed has its serious 
side is seen by the fact that in some States 
there is constitutional provision that the city 
members of the legislatures shall never ex- 
ceed in numbers the country members. If 
this means anything it means that the citi- 
zens of those States are prepared to abandon 
democracy altogether. 

It is not difficult to see how men whose 
fear of the city could prompt them to give 
up the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy—local self-government and equal repre- 
sentation—for which our ancestors here and 
in England suffered and fought for cen- 
turies,—it is not difficult to see how such 
men, the members of our State legislatures, 
should frame faulty city charters and be 
wholly unwilling to allow the city to pass 
out of their control. These men may have 
been honest, but they were certainly igno- 
rant; and in making history ignorance is 
almost as bad as criminality. Down to the 
year 1870 it was impossible to get a State 
legislature to consider @ city as anything 
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more than a dense mass of people. That 
this massing of the people brought with it 
new conditions, of which the. countryman 
could not possibly have any adequate 
knowledge, was an idea the countryman 
either could not or would not grasp. Ac- 
cordingly, the first city charters were 
framed without consideration of these spe- 
cial city needs, as if the municipality were 
simply a big town. But the conditions were 
real; and, at the penalty of unbearable 
abuses, must be met somehow.. How they 
were met the records of huge town meetings 
and of State enactments show. Many cry: 
ing municipal abuses were corrected by 
powers either unlawfully assumed by the 
city administrators or literally torn from 
the State legislatures; and a very large 
part of the working time of our State repre- 
sentatives was consumed in revising and 
amending city charters, while the cities 
themselves rioted in rotten government. 
The inventions of jealousy and ignorance, 
these revisions and amendments were often 
mere half-way measures, adopted rather to 
stop the importunities of city represent- 
atives than to cure the evils of municipal 
misgovernment, 

The method of governing a people must 
keep pace with the people’s progress. We 
have added a thousand complexities to life 
in the last half century, and by far the 
greater part of them are due to the wonder- 
ful development of the city. We have 
pushed competitive business to a point 
where merchants must combine or collapse. 
We have evolved the factory system, with 


‘its trade unions and its juxtaposition of the 


sexes. We have built the street railway, 
with its private ownership of public high- 
ways. We have formed armies of police, 
of clerks, of firemen, and their hours of 
duty, wages and terms of service must be 
fixed. We have crowded ourselves together 
until our buildings scrape the clouds and 
our streets are jammed with travel; and 
the simple gathering of garbage becomes a 
serious barrier to further increase in popu- 
lation. Yet in this day of the telegraph and 
telephone, of the factory and the mill, of 
asphalt streets and rapid transit, of complex 
police and detective systems,—of modern 
city life with its inevitable intricacies. and 
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complications, its special, peculiar needs, its 
“ problems,”—the American municipality is 
at the mercy of a State legislature whose 
members are notoriously ignorant and who 
for the most part look upon the city with 
suspicion and jealousy, not unmixed with 
scorn and dread. 
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Here lies the great fundamental difficulty 
with American municipal government; and 
until this difficulty is overcome, until our 
cities pass out of the control of our State 
legislatures and attain real local self-gov- 
ernment, all movements for municipal re- 
form will be futile. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HE long fight—I will not say the long 
agony—is over. That political Pro- 
teus, the Porto Rican bill, after hav- 

ing been formed and reformed, titled and 
retitled, mended and amended, has finally 
succeeded in running thé gauntlet of a vote. 
There was nothing triumphant about its 
passage. It went through on no wave of 
enthusiasm, with no beat of drum and 
blare of trumpets. It had a jaded, scared, 
breathless, apologetic and altogether a ruf- 
fled, disconcerted air when it was finally 
declared passed. If this bill had the gift 
of self-consciousness, would it recognize its 
own identity ? Did Mr. Payne easily recog- 
nize it as his offspring himself? It re- 
minded one of the old woman’s stocking; it 
had a new leg and a new foot; it was 
mended in the toe and in the heel. Was it 
the same stocking, or was it a new one ? 
When Mr. Payne introduced the bill it was 
a measure granting free trade to Porto Rico. 
Then it went to the committee. When it 
came out it was still Mr. Payne’s bill. That 
is to say, it had the same title, the same 
label; but it was not the same goods. Then, 
after it had been exposed to inspection and 
criticism and its unpopularity began to be 
_ Manifest, it was seen that it could not get 
through the House ‘without being pared 
down and softened. So it was whittled 
down by amendments, and then it was fit- 
ted out with a new preamble, making it a 
benevolent instead of a political measure; 
its term of life was limited to two years; 
and finally, the title, which was the legacy 
of the previous bill, was changed, too; and 
the process of metamorphosis was complete. 
Even then the revamped bill only succeeded 
in getting through by the skin of its teeth. 


Like an overloaded and leaky ship, buffeted 
about in the storm of opposition, some of 
whose crew had left it rather than be 
charged with piracy, and the rest kept busy 
at the pumps, everything was done to 
lighten it and to bring it by good seaman- 
ship into quiet waters. There were a good 
many who did not care much for this par- 
ticular craft, but they did care for the fate 
of the Republican party on board. The 
Republican party succeeded in carrying the 
bill, but the bill had little capacity for car- 
rying the Republican party. From the 
floating spars of the dismantled measure 
the Democrats have already got a good deal 
of fuel for campaign fires. 

The Republican party has but a small 
working majority. ‘This contest makes it 
evident that it cannot afford to enter into 
contests with divided forces. In noting 
opinion here and there I have found much 
apology, but no enthusiasm for this bill. 
In general, there was a good deal of com- 
plaint that things were suffered to get into 
such a snarl. There were many who voted 
for it who yet criticised the situation. A 
gentleman, who finally voted for the meas- 
ure, said, too: “ If I vote for this bill I shall 
misrepresent my constituents; I have re- 
ceived a score of letters against it, but not 
one for it.” However, to help the Repub- 
lican party out of a bad situation, he voted 
for the revised bill. ‘“ Just look at it,” said 
another; “the President makes an urgent 
recommendation for free trade with Porto 
Rico; which is sustained by the: Secretary 
of War and General Davis, the Governor of 
the Island; a bill is brought in embodying 
these recommendations by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. Then 
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the cry is raised that this would be an 
abandonment of the protection policy of 
the Republican party; that it would be in- 
jurious to Connecticut tobacco and to Louis- 
iana and beet sugar interests; that it would 
set a dangerous precedent for our trade 
with the Fhilippines. The committee is 
bulldozed into bringing in a substitute bill, 
completely reversing the policy of the orig- 
inal one; a defection in the party is the 
natural result. A victory for this bill is a 
defeat for the President; a victory for the 
President is a defeat for the Republican 
party in the House. We cannot escape this 
alternative. It is a mean situation in which 
to be placed.” And this member went off 
growling. The disposition of many mem- 
bers to consider this matter wholly on its 
merits had to give way to the exigencies of 
party politics. The result was a compro- 
mise. The bill as it was reported could not 
have been passed. It was doomed. Noth- 
ing but the declaration that the measure 
was a temporary one, devised to meet an 
exigency, with the provision that it should 
die a statutory death at the end of two 
years, satisfied the demands of a group of 
Republicans whose sentiments were ex- 
pressed by Judge Powers, of Vermont. 
Seldom has a debate in the House been so 
intense; and seldoin has it been marked by 
so many spicy episodes. Asan exhibition of 
American oratory in all its forms—eloquent 
and grandiloquent, picturesque or beautiful, 
poetic and prosaic, forensic, persuasive, hu- 
morous or pathetic, lofty or familiar, Cicer- 
onian or stump speechy—this memorable de- 
bate has hardly been excelled. Every man 
was keyed up to his best. There are some 
men who never take fire; they are always 
cool and impassive; they speak in the House 
on any occasion, with the same deliberation 
and composure that they would if giving an 
opinion from the bench. ‘Then there are 
men who need some great occasion tv in- 
spire them, who glow at a white heat in 
the fires of debate; the pitch of excitement 
is revealed in voice and manner. If the 
walls of the House were a phonometer they 
would show just how they had been banged 
and bruised in the last week. After these 
speeches have been taken down by the re- 
porters, redictated in milder tone by the re- 
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porters to the phonograph, and then cast 
into cold type in the Record, they lose in the 
eye something of the effect they have had 
upon the ear. Then a vitascope is needed to 
convey to the reader the picturesque variety 
of gestures in the House. If Webster could 
see them all, would he insist that all “ elo- 
quence is god-like action ?” 

The debate was opened by Mr. Payne’s 
speech, presenting the ground work of the 
measure. Each team sends one of its 
strongest men to the bat. So with Mr. 
Payne leading off for the Republicans, the 
Democrats started in with their leader, Mr. 
Richardson. Both are strong men, but very 
different. Mr. Payne is leonine in make-up 
and style. Mr. Richardson is intense, keen, 
rapid. Neither deals much in rhetoric, and 
not at all in fustian; but each is loaded to 
the muzzle with facts and arguments, and 
each ended his speech with a telling perora- 
tion. Mr. Newiands, representing the Free 


‘Silver Republicans, speaks strongly with 


the authority of law and conviction; and ar- 
gues effectively on the constitutional as- 
pects of the question. Mr. Hopkins lays 
down the law and, as he thinks, the gospel 
on the other side. For a long time it is the 
constitution which furnishes the ball. And 
how it is batted about the field! Then the 
President throughout the debate is meta- 
phorically summoned fo the House once so 
familiar to his real presence. And this time 
by the Democrats. Mr. Richardson quotes 
effectively from his message, and for ten 
days the President’s words are sweet mor- 
sels in the mouths of his political enemies. 
Mr. Swanson, of Virginia, denounces the bill 
as dethroning the Goddess of Liberty and 
elevating the demon of power. Then the 
pendulum swings back to the Republican 
side and Mr. Dalzell, who, with weazel-like 
activity in ferreting out precedents, runs 
down any number of judicial decisions and 
opinions favoring the bill. To the argu-. 
ment that if the Constitution is not extended 
over a territory there is no muniment 
against oppression, Mr. Dalzell replies that 
the guarantees of liberty do not exist alone 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
They are the indestructible heritage of hu- 
manity. ‘And he: closes with a brilliant 
peroration on the principle of liberty, which — 
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* goes everywhere with the American flag. 
Doubtless this view, also presented by other 
speakers, was necessary to relieve the posi- 
tion of the majority from the charge of us- 
ing arbitrarily unrestrained power. It is 
very interesting to see lawyers breaking 
away from the bondage of written instru- 
ments, and proclaiming liberty in the open 
air; but as,a general thing they seem to be 
safer when they are quoting chapter and 
verse. This appeal, however, from a written 
to an unwritten constitution, had its in- 
fluence in reconciling certain members to 
the bill, who had assumed that, without the 
extension to Porto Rico of the Constitution, 
its people would be deprived of safeguards 
for their liberties. They were further in- 
fluenced by the fact that there are certain pro- 
visions in the letter of the Constitution, such 
as the provision for the trial by jury, which 
it would be inconvenient to introduce at 
once. The transition from the Spanish sys- 
tem to ours could be made easier through 
some form of territorial government. 

On the other hand, the weakness of the 
position of the majority was that while 
claiming to be free from the letcer of the 
Constitution, they had not followed its 
spirit. The spirit of the Constitution re- 
quires free trade with Porto Rico as cer- 
tainly as with Arizona or New Mexico. Had 
that feature been retained in the bill: there 
would have been no defection in the Repub- 
lican party on the simple legal question as 
to the extension of the Constitution. The 
revolt (if such it can be called, when it was 
a loyal adhesion to the policy of the Presi- 
dent),* was ably led by Mr. McCall, of Mas- 
sachusetts, supported by Mr. Littlefield, of 
Maine; Lorimer, of Illinois; Heatwole and 
Fletcher, of Minnesota, and Crumpacker, of 
Indiana. Mr. Littlefield, who made his de- 
but as an orator in the House on the Rob- 
erts question, increased his reputation for. 
eloquence and independence by his speech 
in this debate. Seldom has a man had a 
better opportunity, or made a better use of 
it, as a new member of the House. Mr. 
Littlefield has come to the front at once, and 
he will probably stay there. 

The debate was enlivened by many amus- 
ing incidents. Dolliver had a great ovation. 
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His wit was enjoyed and his eloquence ap- 
plauded. Mr. Sibley, of Pennsylvania, tho 
he sits on the Democratic side of the House, 
cut himself loose from the Democratic party 
and signalized his going to the Republicans 
by reciting some original verses arraigning 
the Democratic party, while Republicans 
gathered around him and applauded and 
laughed to the echo. Mr. Otey amused the 
House by caricaturing Mr. Dalzell and Mr. 
Cannon. But the Republicans were destined — 
to be sold in a most effective way by a well 
planned trick of Mr. Amos Cummings, of 
New York. Mr. Cummings has shown his 
independence on two or threé occasions by 
voting with the Republicans. Yesterday 
afternoon he rose, and at the top of his voice 
said: “I believe it to be the duty for every 
man to rise above party trammels and vote 
in accordance with his honest convictions.” 
Then after saying that he had voted for the 
$50,000,000 to be spent by the President to 
prepare us for the war with Spain, and for 
the war revenue bill, he added with great 
emphasis, “In that same patriotic spirit I 
declare here to-day, with a full sense of my 
responsibility, that I shall vote for this bill.” 
The effect was electric. The Republicans 
broke forth in loud and  long-continued 
cheers. The Democrats preserved a dazed 
and ‘humiliating silence. It was some time 
before Mr. Cummings could proceed, and in- 
deed he seemed to be in no hurry to go on; 
this Republican applause seemed to be very 
welcome to him. He stood with his hand 
raised waiting for silence. “I shall vote for 
this bill,” he continued, “provided it is 
amended as officially recommended by the 
President, so as to provide absolute free 
trade with the island of Porto Rico.” Then 
pandémonium broke loose on the Demo- 
cratic side. It was some time again before 
Mr. Cummings could proceed. He seemed 
to be enjoying the cheers of his party even 
more than those of his political opponents. 
He concluded his speech with the words, “I 
am still standing by the rresident.”. 

What made the satire most effective was 
its truth. The Democrats, save four, had 
stood by the President, and the Republicans, 
save seven, had voted against his benign 
and enlightened policy. 
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Giddings’s Democracy and 
Empire.* 

TuHIs contribution of Professor Giddings 
is a proof of the interest which the new 
problems thrown upon the American Repub- 
lic excite in thinking men. A _ thought- 
ful and a weighty writer, it has been his 
service, more than any other American’s, to 
formulate the principles of sociology, to 
analyze the field of human action in society 
and to give his science a definition and a 
status. Altho throughout the new and at- 
tractive volume both the point of view and 
the methods of the sociologist are every- 
where discernible, and indeed are con- 
sciously stated, yet the aim, and the suc- 
cessful aim, of the book is to apply the 
principles of the writer to questions which 
lie largely without the special domain of 
sociology. Professor Giddings writes rather 
as a political philosopher than as a sociolo- 
gist, and is trying not so much tosum up the 
experience of the present as to forecast the 
future. , 

The plan of the work is the assembling 
of essays, twenty in number, which first ap- 
peared as contributions to periodicals or as 
addresses, independently of each other; but 
the assertion of the preface that the book 
is a unit, and that the subject progresses 
from beginning to end, is sufficiently made 
out. The main problem which Professor 
Giddings attempts to solve is how to recon- 
cile individual freedom with that unity and 
concentration of force upon which depends 
the development of great interests. In the 
first essay he strikes his keynote, that 
“democracy ” and “ empire” are not antag- 
onistic, but rightfully may be united in an 
organic union. Next follows in several suc- 
cessive discussions the development of a 
favorite thesis of Professor Giddings— 
namely, the basis of society upon like- 





*Democracy aND Empire. With Studies of Their 
Psychological, Economic and Moral Foundations. By 
Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology in Columbia University. Pp. 363. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50, 
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mindedness; and with much skill he at- 
tempts to reconcile this: principle of homo- 
geneity with that variation of custom, law 
and moral standards which must prevail in 
a great empire. This is, of course, the old 
and unending discussion of individualisnr 
as opposed to concentration; and it is a the- 
sis which may perhaps be pushed too far, 
as where Professor Giddings easily ascribes 
the ills of our city governments to their het- 
erogeneous population. It is an historical 
truth that the most turbulent period of city 
government, the greatest dominion of mobs 
and the greatest lawlessness in American 
communities came in the thirties and for- 
ties, before the foreign elements had become 
dominant. 

In fact, perhaps the most serious criticism 
upon Professor Giddings’s extremely thought- 
ful book is that he is too confident of solv- 
ing his problem by stating its limitations 
and reducing it to a formula. Was it not 
Taine who rose from his consideration of 
the causes of the French Revolution with 


. the single observation,— The only thing 


that occurs to me is that human society is ° 
very complex” ? Surely a society in which 
democracy and empire are reconciled must 
be complex beyond the power of any man 
safely to predict its future. The orthodox 
sociologist, like the orthodox political econo- 
mist, seems to the layman to take too little 
account of those hidden springs of human 
conduct, which lead men to ao what it is not 
rational to expect of them. Are not human 
conduct, human prejudice, human  pur- 
poses too varied for a safe judgment as to 
what any combination of human beings will 
do under stated circumstances ? 

A similar criticism may perhaps be made | 
upon Professor Giddings’s persistent and in- 
vigorating. optimism. We can believe in free 
government, we are interested in its im- 
mense educating power, we expect well of 
it, but it is a part of Professor Giddings’s 
own sociology that the further the race ad- 
vances the less satisfied it is with its own 
approach to its standards. Professor Gid 
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dings might buttress his own premises by 
showing that in America rationality has 
now 2 greater power in government than it 
had in colonial or revolutionary or later 
times. The notion that there was a Garden 
of Eden in American political life, and that 
Jackson was the man who sacrilegiously 
shook the tree of knowledge and brought 
the fruit bouncing down, is one which does 
not bear investigation; hence friends of 
good government may take courage in a 
present condition which often seems dis- 
couraging. Yet in Professor Giddings’s es- 
say on “ The Survival of Civil Liberty,” he 
certainly makes too much of the forces of 
local government as a preservative of their 
institutions; in many sections county gov- 
ernments are not really either, popular or 
republican, and this is the case in some 
municipalities; and there is now a manifest 
tendency to roll local units together into 
larger masses. A safer dependence and pro- 
tection is the hope suggested by Professor 
Giddings, in the conscience and the intelli- 
gence of the average man. 

In a very interesting series of essays, 
really a distinct section of the book, Profes- 
sor Giddings discusses ‘The Costs of 
Progress,” ‘“‘ Industrial Democracy,” ‘ The 


Trusts and the Public,” “The Railroad and 


the State.” He frankly admits what is evi- 
dent to the many observers, that the nat- 
ural improvement of the community in- 
volves ruin and undeserved suffering to 
some individuals; that, for instance, in the 
improvements in machinery a skilled man 
may be replaced by an’unskilled, and may 
never again get his footing. But it is de- 
lightful to see with what relentless logic 
Professor Giddings works out the question 
(pp. 83-87) whether socialism can prevent 
either the causes or effects of these harms. 
“ Decentralized socialism would merely sub- 
stitute competing communities for compet- 
ing individuals. A centralized so- 
cialism. would probably attempt to estab- 
lish a rigid and final system of occupation 

if society should undertake 
to compensate them for the buffeting and 
loss that they had suffered by reason of in- 
dustrial changes. Rewarding no longer ac- 
cording to service the socialism would be- 


come communism,” 
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The essay on “ Industrial Democracy ” is 
one of the most striking in the book, because 
it makes an effort to show how the expecta- 
tions and standards of the working classes 
react on government and upon the economic 
output, and again the author pays his re- 
spects to socialism as a remedy. “ This 
practical sort of socialism, could it be estab- 
lished, would not be: democratic, in that 
sense of the word which appeals to the 
wage earner of to-day.” Upon trusts Pro- 
fessor Giddings takes the ground which the 
soundest and most conservative economists 
and publicists seem to adopt—namely, the 
trusts are an efficient device for - dealing 
with existing industrial conditions. Then 
comes a rather technical economic argu- 
ment, intended to show that even the con- 
trol of a considerable staple will not pro- 
duce a complete monopoly. In the essay on 
“Railroads,” Professor Giddings is flatly 
against that government control toward 
which many thinking men suppose the . 
United States is hastening; and he expects 
that “the relations of the railroads to the 
State will be brought into increasingly har- 
monious adjustment.” 

An able essay is that on “ The Nature and 
Conduct of Political Majorities,” in which 
Professor Giddings teaches some lessons to 
the political statistician upon the effect of 
previous experience in influencing inde- 
pendent voting. Thus in the extraordinary 
change of votes in Pennsylvania from 1888 
to 1890, he shows that most of the changes 
were brought about in the northern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and practically none 
in the southern and central counties, in 
which there were large elements of Ger- 
mans, Swedes and Welsh. 

The question which most interests both 
Professor Giddings and his readers is the 
application of his facts, his sociology and 
his prophecy, to the future of the Ameri- 
can Empire. It cannot be said that in the 
essay on the ‘Consent of the Governed” . 
he goes to the bottom of the reason why the 
United States must inevitably provide a 
government for some millions of its sub. 
jects which shall not be representative. 
But it certainly seems to whittle down the 
Declaration of Independence when Pro- 
fessor Giddings finds the consent of the 
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governed race, “only in the degree of prob- 
ability that, after full experience of what 
the Government can do to raise the sub- 
ject population to a higher plane of life, a 
free and rational consent will be given by 
those who have come to understand all that 
has been done.” ‘That may be a right po- 
litical principle, but is it the principle of the 
Revolution ? 

Upon the question of imperialism, Profess- 
or Giddings takes what seems after all but 
a frigid comfort, in the stimulating effect 
of a new colonial policy upon government, 
international relations and trade. Surely 
no Christian nation is entitled to go to war 
to destroy lives of thousands of innocent 
persons, and to sow the seeds of hatred in 
thousands of children yet unborn, in order 
that people may take a livelier interest in 
their own concerns. Professor Giddings 
does not neglect the duty which the more 
civilized part of the world owes to the less 
civilized, nor does he countenance the policy 
of brutal extermination, by which civiliza- 
tion was carried out by Rome and has been 
by some modern nations; but surely if we 
have nothing good to confer on a subject 
people, what right have we even temporarily 
to impose our principles upon them ? 

It is not the least merit of Professor Gid- 
dings’ essays that they bring out counter- 
thought and even dissent; they are broad, 
they are helpful, they are direct, they are 
readable, they are good tempered. One 
sighs in vain for a quality which goes far 
to redeem some utterings of men who say- 
agely criticise Professor Giddings and men 
of his way of thinking. Had Professor 
Giddings only Mr. Godkin’s scarifying hu- 
mor, or the more genial satire of a Lowell, 
he would strike fire more than he does by 
his sober style. Is Professor Giddings com- 
bative enough for this strenuous world ? 
But these are simply a reviewer’s quips. 
The reader will sit down to the book with 
attention, and will rise from it with a 
widened horizon, with broader charity and 
with a more intelligent hope for the wel- 
fare of his country. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE KINGDOM OF Na- 
PLES. By H. Remsen Whitehouse. (Bonnell, 
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Silver & Co. $1.50.) The history exploited 
in this volume forms the most deeply inter- 
esting critical and picturesque portion of 
the struggle for United Italy. The history 
unfolded in this volume is not only the nar- 
rative of a long step in the union of Italy 
under the house of Savoy, but the libera- 
tion of Southern Italy and Sicily from the 
most detestable government that had sur- 
vived in Europe under the medieval tradi- 
tions of the Bourbons. The story begins 
with Mr. Gladstone’s famous letters to Lord 
Aberdeen in 1851, in which he described 
the administration of this kingdom as 
“the negation of God erected into a system 
of government.’ The opening chapters 
deal with social and political conditions 
which were then the “open sore of Eu- 
rope,” but which, by this time, are so far 
forgotten as to make it advisable until the 
“Italian problem” is more firmly settled 
than it is that we should be reminded what 
sort of a goyernment Austria, the Roman 
Curia, and the Neopolitan- Bourbons were 
keeping up in the Two Sicilies. Mr. White- 
house was lately connected with the United 
States Legation in Spain. His “Life of 
Amadeus of Savoy” showed how well he 
was equipped for work of this nature, and 


-was an introduction to the studies on which 


the present volume is based. He writes his 
story frankly, but without exaggeration. 
The vindication of Cavour, Victor Emanuel, 
Garibaldi, and of the whole movement for 
“ United Italy” lies in the history of op- 
pression and misgovernment unfolded in the 
opening chapters of this book, with a more 
dispassionate criticism and intelligent ex- 
position than exists elsewhere in English. 
The complex forces that were concerned in 
the liberation movement, to check it or to 
clear the way and help it forward, are de- 
scribed ,with the hand of a writer well 
versed in such subtle and complicated move- 
ments, and who knows the inside diplomatic 
history as well as that of the outside events. 
Besides the great figures of Cavour, Victor 
Emanuel, and Garibaldi, we have glimpses 
of Mazzini and the more or less ,uncontrol- 
lable factions revolving around him, of the 
King of Naples and his court, the “Ca- ~ 
marilla” and Antonelli, the representative 
of the Roman Curia. Austria, with its re- 








actionary policy and armies, fills up the 
background, while over the whole field 
-hangs the great uncertainty of the imperial 
sphynx of the Tuileries and the perplexing 
enigma of what he proposed to do. As a 
whole, we have no other work in English 
on this subject which can be compared with 
Mr. Whitehouse’s. He understands the sub- 
ject from beginning to end. He presents it 
to his readers in the natural steps of its de- 
velopment, as an organic whole, and in its 
personal and individual details. He even 
rescues the history from the dullness which 
haunts most of the attempts which have 
been made to write Italian history in full 
detail. We are glad at last to have this 
demonstration that Italian history will bear 
expansion, and can be made interesting in 
any other form than that of the brief sum- 
mary sketch. 

Mary Pacet. A Romance of Old Bermuda. 
By Minna Caroline Smith. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) An hour or two can be 
very pleasantly spent reading Miss Smith’s 
well told story of old days on Bermuda. It 
will depend much upon the reader, however, 
whether the somewhat affected style shall 
please or displease in the long run. Lately 
it has become a habit with historical ro- 
mance writers to tell their stories in the 
first person and from the mouth of a prin- 
cipal actor.. This plan seems to enforce an 
effort to follow the peculiarities of language 
contemporary with the story, and of course 
there are many failures. While the ordi- 
nary reader will not be aware of anything 
wrong, the critical one must have his teeth 
set on edge every now and then. Miss Smith 
is fairly consistent on this score. She main- 
tains her chosen style throughout the book, 
and the effect is, on the whole, a light and 
attractive picture of life, love and not very 
exciting adventure in the Bermudas nearly 
three centuries ago. It is a dreamy story, 
draped in the soft haze of distance and 
shimmering in a tropical warmth. Just 
enough of history comes in to give a cer- 
tain sense of solidity, and the descriptive 
passages are many and effective. The style, 
evidently chosen with deliberation for the 
special uses of this story, seems to us a trifle 
over-quaint, so to express it; at all events 
while kept up fairly well, as we have said, 
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it becomes rather monotonous than effective 
during the reading, and toward the end 
weakens the interest. An assumed style is | 
always dangerous when chosen for a sus- 
tained work. he mass of romance readers 
will not be troubled about the story’s style, 
however, and Miss Smith has set a good bait 
for a popular audience, and even the critical 
will not escape the pronounced fascination 
of this simple, breezy and altogether whole- 
some tale. ' 

TALIESIN. A Masque. By Richard Hovey. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00.) Beau- 
tiful, but what does it mean? From verse to 
verse and from page to page we have fol- 
lowed Mr. Hovey’s glowing and pulsating 
diction through its changes of rhythm 
and rime; but every phase has _ led 
us deeper into a nebulous, misty splen- 
dor without discovering a solid form of 
creation. There is poetry in this “‘ Masque,” 
snatches of hunting song, bits of reverberat- 
ing suggestion, fragments of fine dramatic 
expression; but what is it all about? Asa 
whole, 7'aliesin does not present itself clearly. 
It swims in something like luminous and mel- 
odious star-dust, or rather, in a gorgeous 
cloud of words taking on formless forms and 
giving forth a sort of heat lightning with dis- 
tant and vague thunder. We could quote 
many forcible expressions, many charming 
conceits, many fine stanzas; but the work as 
a dramatic whole seems to us a jumble. 

A Man’s Woman, By Frank Norris. (Double- 
day & McClure Co. $1.50.) As a story of 
Arctic ice, boreal adventure, frozen extremi- 
ties, dire suffering, heroic courage, intense 
love and flamboyant sentimentality, A Man’s 
Woman is worthy of distinct notice. It is not 
literature, but the story telling is excellent; 
a strong interest is maintained until near the 
end, when there comes a weakening on ac- 
count of a strained sentimental attitude as- 


.sumed by the heroine, who, after marrying 


the hero, sends him back again into the ice- 
pack to undergo once more his horrible ex- 
periences. The story thus closes lamely; 
but there is a great deal of force in its 
earlier chapters... The author has a fine 
genius, which makes itself distinctly felt. 
SHAMELEsS WAYNE. A Romance of the Last 
Feud of Wayne and Ratcliffe. By Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) A strong, 
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peculiar and, in a way, alluring story of feud, 
fight, love and all that, told with great charm 
of style. It is romance of the old-fashioned 
sort, with a plot that thickens and adven- 
tures that accumulate. In the end the storms 
all blow over and everything turns out for 
love and happiness. All through the book 
there are snatches of notably fine descriptive 
writing. 

THE Cost oF LiIvING, AS MODIFIED BY 
SANITARY ScrENCcE. By Ellen H. Richards, 
Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
(John Wiley & Sons.) This is by no means 
a dissertation on Drainage and Good Plumb- 
ing, but takes in the larger view of all the 
factors that go to the production of the per. 
fect flower and result—Health, as influenced 
by the house, food, clothing and occupation. 
It sees that the best foundation for the pro- 
duction of soundness of body and conse- 
quent healthfulness of mind is found in the 
maintenance and preservation of the sep. 
arate home and household, and sounds a 
needful note on the lacks and dangers of 
the apartment-house and hotel. Mrs. Rich- 
ards perceives that the middle class, not 
the dwellers in the slums, not those that 
abide in palatial houses—the great army of 
men whose incomes do not exceed $2,000 
per annum, need instruction as to how to get 
the most possible happiness out of life—and 
quotes as a motto that, “ Apart from reli- 
gion the end of man is to secure a plenty of 
the good things of this world; with life, 
health and peace to enjoy them.” Her book 
ought to exert a wholesome influence on 
those who are inclined to think home or. 
ganization of little consequence. Let all 
conscientious young housewives buy it. 

Brook Farm, Its MEMBERS, SCHOLARS AND 


Visitors. By Lindsay Swift. (The Macmil- 


lan Company. $1.25.) Viewed in any light 
and from any point, Brook Farm and its 
members must always be fascinating. The 
project was in itself so distinctly different 
from all other social undertakings, so dyed 
with the colors of New England’s romance, 
so flavored with what was at once best and 
least practical in American civilization, and 
withal so representative of that transcen- 
dentalism which at one time powerfully af. 
fected the development of New England’s 


thought and literature, that its importance 
is easily overestimated. Mr. Swift has stud- 
ied his subject with care, and his history 
is written with ease, clearly and well. The 
radical thoughts and movements of the time 
are firmly sketched, with many interesting 
personal touches, and some new information 
of an attractive if not very important na- 
ture. The scholars and members of Brook 
Farm are lightly and sympathetically pre- 
sented, and upon the whole Mr. Swift’s ‘book 
is not only most readable, but will be found 
valuable by all students of American 
thought and letters. 

THE CHOICE oF Books. By Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. (KE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) Mr. 
Richardson has many good things to say on 
the choice of books, how to read them, how 
much to read, the use of note-books, poetry, 
the use of translations, the service of reading 
and. the cultivation of taste. What he says 
he, in the main, says well, his style serving to 
set off with simple grace and beauty the care- 
ful presentation of his thoughts. His essays 
abound in quotations from the best writers; 
but now and then he fails to keep pace with 
good guides in diction and the construction of 
sentences. For example, the opening sentence 
of his chapter on “ The Reading Habit” has 
three absolutely unnecessary words, which — 
we italicize: ‘“‘ There are some ‘persons who are 
so fortunate as to be unable to tell when they 
formed the habit of reading.’”’ A much sim- 
pler and stronger statement would have 
been: ‘‘ Some persons fortunately cannot tell 
when they formed the habit of reading.” 

SHAKESPEARE: THE MAn. By Goldwin 
Smith. (Doubleday & McClure Company. 
75 cents.) In this little book Mr. Goldwin 
Smith gives a delightfui study of Shaké- 
speare’s character, as it can be guessed at 
(rather than seen) through the medium of 
his works and with the aid of eontemporary 
records. There is a charm in~ Mr.. Smith’s 
style and literary methods, as readers of 
Tur INDEPENDENT all know, and his learn- 
ing is both broad and ripe. Shakespeare stu- 
dents, no matter what the extent of their 
knowledge, will find both information and 
entertainment in these pages. It is a bril- 
liant, scholarly and remarkably suggestive 
essay laid somewhat along new lines and 
imbued with a most engaging spirit. 














The Porto Rico Tariff Bill. 


THE Porto Rico Tariff bill has been forced 
through the House, and probably will be ac- 
cepted by the Senate in substance, if not in 
form; and Porto Rico must make up its 
mind to do the best it can without a frec 
market. 

There are some very strange things in 
connection with this legislation, of which 
we must take notice while it is passing into 
history. ? 

First, the preamble of the bill declares 
that its purpose is to afford relief to a peo- 
ple deprived of markets for much of their 
products and impoverished by severe and 
unusual storms. How are markets opened 
by levying a tariff on goods seeking them ? 
How are people, impoverished by the lack 
of a free market, to be relieved by making 
them pay to enter it? This bill puts us in 
the absurd position of levying a tariff for 
the benefit of Porto Rico on everything it 
has to buy and sell. The tariff has often 
been eulogized by Protectionists as benefi- 
cent; but it was never claimed that it is 
beneficent to those on whose products it is 
levied. Suppose Oklahoma or New Mexico 
should bedevastated and Congress were asked 
for relief, would it respond by imposing a 
tariff ? The Porto Ricans appeal, under the 
most terribly adverse circumstances, not for 
money, nor bread, nor even loans, but sim- 
ply for a free market; and Congress pro- 
poses to respond by levying a tax, and this 
tax comes on foodstuffs. not produced in the 

island, such as flour and codfish, which now 
enter free. To impose such a duty upon arti- 
cles going into Porto- Rico to contribute to its 
repair, development .and progress, is both 
short-sighted and inhuman. 

Second, those who advocate the bill claim 
that their earnest desire is to do what is 

' best for Porto Rico. If this is so, why do 
they not listen to Porto Rico’s represent- 
atives ? No voice from that island has 


asked for a tariff. All its merchants, bank- 
ers, agriculturists, laborers, agree that free 
Governor-General 


commerce is necessary. 
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Davis says it is indispensable; Commis- 
sioner Carroll says it ought not to be with- 
held; Secretary Root, who has the over- 
sight of the Porto Rican administration, 
pleads for it; and the President presents it 
as a plain duty we owe the Porto Ricans. 
Why does Congress go contrary to all these 
urgent pleas for Porto Rico, and yet insist 
that it is promoting the island’s best inter- 
ests ? . 

Third, the leaders in Congress were of 
an opposite opinion four weeks ago. Mr. 
Foraker’s bill was for free trade; Chairman 
Payne, of the House Ways and Means-Com- 
mittee, was for free trade, and so put him- 
self on record. In a letter written January 
24th, he scouted the idea that free trade 
with Porto Rico would mean a death-blow 
to protection, represented the island as im- 
poverished by the hurricane, deprived of 
markets by annexation to the United States, 
and as needing relief by Congress. He 
added: 

‘““A free admission of her products to the 
United States (which is now accorded to every 
other State and Territory and to Alaska, not 
organized as a Territory) would give her relief.” 

He was, he said, in favor of extending 
this relief. It would not “hurt us,” but 
help us. What was it that changed the 
leaders ? Not reports or information which 
came from Porto Rico or Porto Ricans; not 
a clearer view of the needs of that island, 
And yet they insisted on a tariff, contrary 
to the earnest recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, contrary to Secretary Root’s plea, con- 
trary to the appeals of Governor-General 
Davis and representatives of Porto Rico. 
Whatever the cause it must have been very 
urgent and insistent, because they risked 
division of the party and defeat in the 
House to carry their purpose. 

Fourth, over and over and over again the 
Democrats and others were accused of oppos- 
ing the bill in order to “ put the Administra- 
tion in a hole.” How could the opposition put 
the Administration in a hole by favoring the 
‘recommendation of the President ? That 
recommendation was strong and clear and 
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urgent. What was the exigency or emer- 
gency that arrayed the party in both 
Houses almost solidly against the Presi- 
dent’s message; and that, too, on the eve of 
a presidential campaign in which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley is almost certain to be the party’s 
standard bearer ? It will not do to say that 
it was the necessity of establishing a prec- 
edent. That can be made at any time when 
it is needed, and in other ways. It is 
puerile to say that the purpose is to put 
Porto Rico out of the line of advance to 
Statehood. At its very next session Con- 
gress could vote to admit it to Statehood. 
There is no constitutional inhibition. Be- 
sides, it is proposed to admit Hawaii as a 
Territory, and “ put it in the way of becom- 
ing a State.” 

What, then, is the secret of the extraordi- 
nary situation in Congress ? Evidently 
there is a, pressure of interests which know 
how to enforce their demands. It is beet 
sugar and cane sugar and tobacco. It will 
be a revelation to the people of the United 
States that the growers of these crops 
have power suddenly to revolutionize the 
policy of a great party, to bring recalci- 
trants swiftly into line, and to force an un- 
popular measure through both Houses. We 
assume that the Senate will adopt the prin- 

_ ciple of it, unless public opinion, which 

“daily becomes more outspoken against it, 
makes itself heard in such a way that legis- 
lators will not dare to disregard it. 

It was asserted again and again in the de- 
bate that the President had come to favor 
the bill. Publicly, in his message, and pri- 
vately to individuals, he had given his voice 
for free trade with Porto Rico. It is evi- 
dent that he has accepted what he did not 
like, because of the political pressure. We 
suppose that he intimated that he would pre- 
fer to have the bill pass as it was drawn up 
rather than allow the Democrats to take con- 
trol of the measure. But we greatly regret 
that he yielded at all, and did not use all 
legitimate influence to secure, as we believe 
he might, the adoption of his pronounced pol- 
icy by his political friends. It would have 
given both him and his party a better record. 

If this legislation is perfected the Repub- 
lican party is likely to have a most trouble- 
some issue to meet in the coming campaign. 
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Public opinion will go strongly to the side 
of Porto Rico, if the disastrous results 


‘which are feared should follow the novel 


project of relief by taxation. Now we wait 
to see if the Senate may possibly have wis- 
dom to correct the astounding blunder of the 
House. 

ez 


Professor McGiffert’s With-- 
drawal. 

ProressoR McGirFrert declines to fight 
with Dr. Birch in the Presbyterian arena. 
He does wisely. When the attack-was first 
made upon him, with the threat of a trial, 
we expressed the hope that he would with- 
draw, not because he had no right to remain, 
but because, in this case, peace was better 
than war. Of course he could properly de- 
fend his rights in his ancestral Church, but 
that had been done by Professors Briggs 
and Smith with disastrous results to the 
Church. It was a very serious question 
whether the advantage secured by defending 
one’s rights would overbalance the injury 
caused to the Church by the conflict, espe- 
cially as time is securing the liberty sought 
whether this particular case be defended or 
not. So Professor McGiffert is justified in 
withdrawing, on the larger grounds of ec- 
clesiastical prudence, not ‘to speak of the 
heavy expense of a.long trial, which he 
might not have been able to assume. 

But it must not be concluded that this is 
a confession that the Presbyterian Church 
is held fast to the pronouncements of its 
Confession of Faith. Not only is it true that 


no lay member of the Presbyterian Church 


is required to give assent to a single word 
of the Confession of Faith or Catechisms, 
but by the form of subscription ministers 
and elders are left to large liberty in defin- 
ing the “system of doctrine” to which they 
subscribe. We are well awaré that there 
are disbelievers in the Christian system 
who delight to declare that under penalty 
of dishonesty one must accept the entire 
Westminster Confession of Faith, or leave 
the Church. We fear that such people wil- 
fully forget the history of the Church. 
Under pretense of defending the standards 
of the Church, and of supporting its Birches 
and Monforts, but really for the purpose of 
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discrediting the Church and showing the 
impossibility of harmonizing faith with mod- 
ern learning, they would hold the Church in 
iron bands and forbid any progress in re- 
ligious thought. 

But the history of the Church contradicts 
this conclusion. The Church has always 
been reforming -its methods and improving 
its faith. Even the- Catholic Church has in 
this century added to its doctrines, and at 
the same time has been modifying the pro- 
portion of its doctrines, so that certain of 
its beliefs and practices are being gradually 
reformed out of its public consciousness. 

There are two ways in which such a 
Church as the-Presbyterian can modify its 
doctrinal creed. One of these is by formal 
vote, and the other is by gradually and si- 
lently putting its written creed on the shelf. 
The former method is the more difficult, but 
it is now and then accomplished, as in the 
cases of the United and the Free Presby- 
terian Churches of Scotland, after the creeds 
have been generally outgrown. An example 
of the other and easier method is found in 
the creed of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, known as “the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles.’ They were solemnly adopted by the 
American Episcopal Church in 1801. Their 
doctrines of Foreordination and Decrees 
are as strictly Calvinistic as is the Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith. And yet for at 
least forty years the Episcopal Church has 
taught in its seminaries the doctrines of 
free will, known as Arminian or Methodist. 
But no one thinks of charging the Episcopal 
ministry with inconsistencies or dishonesty 
because it teaches the direct contrary of 
its Articles. They have been laid on the 
shelf; such is the conscious fact. They are 
still in the Prayer-Book, but in the late edi- 
tions are crowded over to the last page next 
the cover, all ready to be pushed before long 
clear out of the covers. This is the easy and 
natural way of reform, and an honest one. 

The history of the Presbyterian Church il- 
lustrates both methods. In the thirties there 
was a great conflict in the Presbyterian 
Church over the doctrine of Limited Atone- 
ment taught in the Standards. The stratum 
of Presbyterian churches that went West 
through New York out of New England 
Congregationalism, had learned, in the course 


‘ 
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of the ‘improvements in theology ” begun by | 
President Edwards, carried further by his 
son, and after him by Hopkins and Emmons 
and Taylor, to reject the doctrine of. Limited 
Atonement, and adopted that of a General 
Atonement for all men. They claimed their 
right in the Presbyterian Church, but when 
outvoted they seceded and organized the 
New School Presbyterian Church. But they 
did not amend the Confession ; they simply 
put the rejected doctrine on the shelf, and 
published a Declaration that they had done 
so. Then, after nearly forty years, these two 
branches of Presbyterianism came together 
again on the old standards, with full lib- 
erty to the New School to leave a part of 
their creed on the shelf, and there it has re- 
mained, covered with dust and moth-eaten, 
almost thirty years more. ‘ 

A dozen years ago the Presbyterians tried 
the other way, that of reforming their creed. 
They voted to appoint a committee to do it, 
but the result did not quite carry a ma- 
jority of the General Assembly, and it was 
a failure; but a failure only so far.as ac- 
knowledged revision goes. Those that urged 
revision did not change their views; they 
simply put on the shelf the parts of the Con- 
fession which they did not believe. The 
slow method, the method which has shelved 
the Thirty-nine Articles, is in process of ac- 
complishment, is largely accomplished. 

This process of gradual improvement of - 
the accepted creed, so as to make it con- 
sistent with our better ethics and reason 
and knowledge, must and should go on. It 
is the only safety of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity rests on a reasoning, not an unrea- 
soning, faith. True Christianity is not afraid 
of investigation, even if it goes too far and 
reaches many extreme results; for Chris- 
tianity is not a great organism of logically 
sequential doctrines, but a very small body 
of principles and facts. Professor McGiffert 
has very likely reached erroneous conclu- 
sions; but what of it? The Lord’s Supper, 
about which they say he is in error, is no 
part of Christianity, but is one of its val- 
uable adjuncts. Forms, ceremonies, are not 
of faith, but of convenience. It makes no 
difference to Christianity whether our Lord, 
as we suppose, when eating the supper, or- 
dained it as a perpetual ordinance, or 
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whether it grew up naturally in the Church 
immediately after his death, in remembrance 
of him. The remembrance is the same; the 
Lord is-the same. Professor McGiffert may 
be wrong, but he ought to have liberty to be 
wrong. ’ 

It is reported that he intends to join the 
Congregationalists. That is well. Some may 
object; but the Congregationalists ought to 
be *‘the roomiest Church in America.” So 
ought the Presbyterian Church, and the 
Episcopal Church, and the Methodist Church 
and the Baptist Church. All ought to be 
roomiest. No denomination has the right to 
have a limiting creed which shall shut out 
good Christians. Nowadays that Church is 
most fortunate which has no creed; next, 
that Church is fortunate which has crowded 
its creed against the cover, and forgotten 
that it is there. Next come those Churches 
which are gradually slipping out of. their 
bonds. The withdrawal of Professor Mc- 
Giffert allows the process to go on. quietly, 
under the normal influence of theological 
discussion and investigation, rather than of 
ecclesiastical trial. 

But be it never forgotten that the result of 
the shelving process is purifying, not de- 
structive. It means a simpler, purer, more 
Apostolic Christianity. It means more faith 
in the goodness of God, in the salvation of 
Jesus Christ, and more active service for 
God in the world. The Presbyterian 
churches in this city that are known to be 
liberal in their faith are, to say the least, 
quite as active in Christian work as those 
which are more conservative. The love of 
Christ constrains them all, and they know 
how to wed faith with knowledge. Divorce 
is suicide; and that is what some critics 
would like. 


. 


& 


The British Victories. 


AT last the tide seems to have turned. In 
place of repeated disaster or success that 
was scarcely less disastrous than defeat, the 
British armies in South Africa have gained 
two decisive victories. Two beleaguered 
places have been relieved, one Boer army 
has surrendered, and two others are in full 
retreat. There is good reason for the re- 
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‘joicing manifest on every hand in England, 


and the demonstrations of loyalty to the 
Empire. And yet under all the jubilation 
there is evident a subdued note, if not of 
apprehension, at least of anxiety. There is 
profound gratitude for success, an absolute 
confidence in complete victory, and yet 
there seems apparent on every hand a 
doubt. What is the basis of it ? 

First, undoubtedly is the fact of the un- 
expectedly stubborn resistance of the Boers. 
General Cronje in his dugouts in the banks 
of the Modder River, doggedly holding his 
own against overwhelming odds while the 
air is laden with the effluvia of dead ani- 
mals, in the hope that reinforcements may 
come, or at least that the British may be 
delayed long enough to make the advance 
and union of the other armies possible, is an 
illustration of what has been and a type of 
what still will be. He was conquered, and 
so will be Commandant Botha and General 
Joubert, but -when, and at what cost of 
money and men, it is impossible to say. 


There still remain many mazes of hills 


like those that surround Ladysmith, and 
many river banks like those that sheltered 
Cronje. If each is to be won at similarly 
heavy cost the end is still far.distant, and 
more ,homes must be saddened, and still 
heavier budgets must be presented in Par- 
liament. 

More serious, however, than this appar- 
ently is the general political situation. From 
the confused mass of telegrams announcing 
the various moves and feints on the diplo- 
matic chessboard it is difficult to gain any 
very clear idea of the real situation. Now 
it is Menelek who is threatening the British 
eontrol of Sudan; now it appears to be not 
a battalion, but an army that has been 
placed within easy reach of Herat, endan- 
gering the independence of Afghanistan; 
again France seeks to persuade the Sultan 
to reopen the Egyptian question, while the 
Czar threatens Turkey with dire disaster if 
railway concessions to him in the north do 
not balance those to Emperor William in 
the south, and claims from Persia a port on 
the Persian Gulf on the same terms as Port 
Arthur. On the other hand, Menelek simply 
grumbles at apparent Italian influence, and 
really sues for peace before the Sirdar can 
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even reach Omdurman. The Sultan informs 
the French Ambassador that the Khedive is 
competent to manage his own affairs, and 
that he is too busy watching the Armenians 
and his brother-in-law whom he has enticed 
from Paris, whither he had fled, to bother 
himself about pulling French chestnuts out 
of the English coals. Men who know the 
Turk shrug their shoulders significantly at 
the talk of railway concessions, as illusive in 


Turkey as in China, and the Shah somehow . 


manages to keep his throne. 

So the news of one day is contradicted by 
that of another, until one is tempted to be- 
lieve it all a great game of bluff. To the 
shrewdest observers, however, there is evi- 
dent an underlying purpose, which is only 
hesitant as to the most opportune mo- 
ment for its manifestation. Of the anxiety 
of the French to gain an advantage over 
England there is no question. Russia’s gen- 
eral hostility, or perhaps better, rivalry, is 
equally certain. French ministries may real- 
ize the danger of open manifestation of the 
desire for the revanche, and the Czar may 
judge it best to wait till his railway system 
is complete before he tries to tighten his 
grip on Southern Asia, but each may at any 
time meet a popular, or official, demand too 
powerful for them to overcome. The im- 
mediate question before the English people 
is the effect upon these well known and evi- 
dent movements of the successes in South 
Africa. Will they hasten them or delay 
them ? The answer is by no means clear, 
as is shown by the almost pessimistic fore- 
bodings of Sir Charles Dilke, than whom 
no man in England understands better the 
currents and counter currents of European 
diplomacy. 

There are several things to be considered. 
In the past England has been regarded chief- 
ly as a naval power. Her army has been 
looked upon very largely as a negligible 
quantity. The fiery trial it is passing 
through is strengthening it. That it will 
conquer in the long run no one doubts. 
What it will be after the final victory is not 
yet evident. Should it prove to be a well or- 
ganized body of the best that not merely 
England can give, but that can be furnished 
by all England’s colonies. Australia and 
Canada giving their contingent, it will be a 


power which Europe cannot ignore. If to 
England’s invincible avy be added an army 
of the first class, her supremacy will be un- 
questioned. The talk about a great nation 
crushing a little one amounts to nothing. 
The Boers have every possible advantage. 
A country perfectly familiar to them, and ex- 
ceptionally well adapted for defense; soldiers 
inured to privation, and trained to the kind of 
warfare best adapted to their needs; the best 
of officers when skilled military science is 
needed, and a good supply of the most im- 
proved type of guns and ammunition. An 
army of invasion that can overcome such 
obstacles must and will take high rank with 
the best that the nations of Burope can af- 
ford. The relief. of Kimberley and Lady- 
smith shows what the British army can do. 
The enthusiasm of the British people shows 
what support that army will have. It may 
well be that the two nations that have most 
to gain from British weakness hesitate about 
further delay. The next few weeks will be 
anxious ones. If General Roberts can con- 
tinue his success, and complete his cam- 
paign it will in all probability insure peace 
elsewhere. Long delay may mean still great- 
er problems to solve. 


& 
The Looting of New York. 


THE diligent counsel of the Mazet Commit- 
tee, Mr. Moss, undertook to disclose clearly 
by testimony the theory and practice of 
Croker’s government in New York. He did 
this; and since the end of his work there 
has been a great accumulation of plain evi- 
dence confirming the conclusions that. were 
based upon that testimony. This evidence is 
laid before the public not by a partisan com- 
mittee of inquiry, but by the defiant and 
shameful acts of those who carry on Croker’s 
government, by the press, and by the courts. 
Judge Fitzgerald’s appointment of Carroll, 
the wrecking and looting of the Third Ave- 
nue Railroad Company, the great increase 
of the city’s expenses, the multiplication of 
offices and enlargement of salaries, the ap- 
pointment of an indicted and illiterate 
gambler to the place so admirably filled by 
the late Colonel Waring, the Ramapo job 
and recent attempts to keep it alive, the 
scheme for a swamp park at Coney Island, 
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the friendly attitude of the Corporation 


. Counsel toward claims amounting to mil- 


lions of dollars—these are some of the re- 
cent characteristic manifestations of Tam- 
many rule which confirm the conclusions of 
the Mazet report and hold New York up be- 
fore the world as the most astounding mu- 
nicipal curiosity of our times. 

The Tammany theory concerning the po- 
litical duties of judges was frankly set forth 
before the committee by Croker himself. 
“In all matters of patronage they should 
first consider the organization.” John F. 
Carroll, Croker’s deputy or vicegerent, ex- 
pressed substantially the same opinion. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald, whose payment to Croker’s 
campaign fund was $5,000, remarked that 
any one who exerted a controlling power 
in procuring the nomination of a judge 
“would have to be considered ” in the ap- 
pointment of referees. Croker’s theory had 
been exemplified in the exclusion of honest 
Judge Daly from the bench. When applica- 
tion was made last month by the creditors 
of the Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Com- 
pany, a great corporation, for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, the attorneys for both the 
company and the creditors united in sug- 
gesting the selection of ex-Mayor Grant. 
Such a suggestion is commonly followed by 
the court, but Justice Fitzgerald at once ap- 
pointed Croker’s deputy, John F. Carroll, a 
professional politician qualified neither by 
mercantile experience nor by intelligence to 
take charge of the complicated interests of 
a corporation owning $30,000,000 worth of 
property on the water front. In the face of 
this impending calamity debtor and creditor 
speedily agreed to discontinue the proceed- 
ings. On their motion the action was dis- 
missed, and they got rid of Carroll. The ef- 
fect of Tammany methods upon the Third 
Avenue Railroad Company was before their 
eyes. We are not prepared to say that Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald can lawfully be punished for 
that appointment; but the affair is a strik- 
ing object lesson concerning the guiding 
principle of Tammany rule. 

The Mazet testimony showed that Tam- 
many sought not only to exploit the re- 
sources of the city by multiplying offices, in- 
creasing salaries, and enlarging the budget 
by an addition of $37,000,000 in three years, 


but also by compelling private or quasi-pub- 
lic corporations to give up a share of their 
profits and to assist in supporting the rob- 
bers’ organization. The Third Avenue Com- 
pany’s shares fell from $242 to less than $50 
“in the market, and the corporation, weighed 
down by many millions of debt, is now in 
the hands of a receiver. Its shares had been 
investment securities. The rich have lost 
fortunes, and widows and orphans have lost 
their all by this memorable wreck. While 
the officers are guilty of bad management, 
the chief or immediate cause of the collapse 
was the company’s contract for changing 
the motive power, a contract made with a 
firm in which the chairman of Croker’s 
Executive Committee was the leading part- 
ner. A competent and honest contractor at 
first had the work, but he had won the en- 
mity of the organization by supporting the 
cause of Judge Daly, and he found great 
difficulty in-getting permits to dig in the 
streets. He was to receive a commission of 
7% per cent. of the labor pay roll, with no 
commission upon material; for him was sub- 
stituted the Tammany firm, to which was 
paid a commission of 15 per cent. on the 
pay roll and 10 per cent. on the cost of ma- 
terial. Under this contract there was a car- 
nival of idleness and Tammany politics. 
There is abundant evidence that hordes of 
useless and worthless men were employed,, 
all of them upon “tickets” obtained from 
the Tammany “ district leaders.” Their lazi-- 
ness has been photographed through miles: 
of streets. The materials were furnished by’ 
firms in which Tammany men were inter-- 
ested. The work is not completed; the na- 
tional gold reserve might be insufficient to 
pay for the completion of it under the con- 
ditions heretofore prevailing. It is not sur- 
prising that the original estimate of cost, 
$12,000,000, was displaced by another exceed- 
ing that sum by $15,000,000 or $20,000,000. 
Here we have another exemplification of the 
Tammany theory of government, and we 
are reminded of the remark of the brother 
of the original contractor, a prominent Dem- 
ocrat, that “never in the history of this or 
any other city has a political organization so 
taken business by the throat for the purpose: 
of gain.” 

We must pasg over several other transac- 











tlotis which no less clearly exemplify 
Croker’s theory of municipal government; 


_ but we ought not to overlook the honest and 


courageous Comptroller, Mr. Coler, who is 
still striving earnestly to defend the city 
treasury against the raids of his associates 
in office. With all of them banded against 
him, however, he must frequently suffer de- 
feat. He asserts that the city has been 
“robbed outrageously in the purchase of 
supplies,” and that this “legalized robbery 
and the Ramapo job are wofse than anything 
ever attempted by Tweed.” Having sent to 
the Legislature at Albany a bill designed to 
prevent the payment of prices which are 
double the market rate, he sees Corporation 
Counsel Whalen, a subservient tool of the 
Boss, laboring at the capital to defeat it. 
This faithless public servant is too thick- 
skinned to care for the Comptroller’s ex- 
posure and denunciation of his course. 

When is this carnival of misgovernment 
to end in the greatest city of America? By 
what agency will the situation be improved? 
sAltho the facts are so well known, we can- 
mot look with confidence to the next election 
for the overthrow of these political banditti. 
The organization they have built up is so 
complete, and their demoralizing subsidies 
are so widely distributed; that perhaps they 
can be overcome only by:the shock of some 
great and unprecedented assauit upon the 
treasury. The history of the Third Avenue 
wreck ought to alarm the great corporations 
of the city and unite them for a movement 
against the pirates now in control. But such 
a result is not expected. The Comptroller 
warns citizens, as stockholders in the mu- 
nicipality, that if the looting is permitted to 
go on they will eventually be assessed heav- 
ily on their shares. They should “rise and 
protest,” as he says; but where is their 
leader ? Mr. Coler: himself is the man for 
that place. Rarely has a young man in pub- 
‘lic life had so grand an opportunity to serve 
‘the people and win honorable fame. He has 
been faithful to his trust; and we are confi- 
dent that the path to effective leadership 
will soon lie open before him. 


x 
Ex-SEcRETARY OLNEY, in his memorable 


article in The Atlantic Monthly on “ Growth 
of Our Foreign Policy,” regrets, but accepts, 
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the acquisition of the Philippines. He recog- 
nizes the enlarged vision it will give our peo- 
ple, and he is not sorry to see the United 
States take its part in solving the world 
problems. He recognizes that while there 
are “entangling alliances,” there may be 
others that are not entangling, but may be 
advantageous. He thinks the ideal position 
for us would be a free hand, no alliances, 
freedom to take or drop an.ally when we 
please; but that now we are almost neces- 
sarily brought into alliance with Great Brit- 
ain. But that alliance is purely sentimental; 
President McKinley says we are in alliance 
with no Power whatever. We see no reason 
why our possession of the Philippines should 
compel us to seek alliances, anymore than 
Great Britain is compelled by her vastly 
larger colonial possessions to do this. It is 
a familiar fact that Great Britain has pur- 
sued the policy of “ splendid isolation,” and 
has won by it. . She is in no Dreibund or 
Dual Alliance, like Germany and France, 
nor need we be. 
at 

THE attempt of the agrarian party in Ger- 
many to exclude American meat from that 
country should cause a speedy ratification of 
the treaty of reciprocity with France. That 
treaty deserves to be ratified because of its 
own merits, considered apart from the effect 
of ratification upon our trade with other Eu- 
ropean countries; for it gives us the mini- 
mum rates of the French tariff upon hun- 
dreds of our products, and the rejection of 
it would be followed by the imposition of the 
maximum rates in all cases, even upon ex- 
ports which are now admitted under the 
duties of the lower scale. There is added, 
however, the argument that the acceptance 
of this treaty would compel Germany to 
seek a similar agreement with us, because it 
would place her at a disadvantage. Such 
an agreement she could obtain only by re- 
pealing her restrictions upon imports of 


American meat products, restrictions which © 


the Reichstag is now about to make more 
severe. The ratification of the treaty with 
France is greatly to be desired, therefore, by 
the American people because of the impor- 
tant advantages to be gained directly by us, 
and also because of the effect of this treaty 


. upon our trade with Germany. But it is 
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understood in Washington that owing to 
the influence of the makers-of jewelry in 
Rhode Island, and of certain other manufac- 
turers, exerted through the Protective Tar- 
iff League, this treaty will be permitted to 
lapse. The agriculturists of the country 
should unite in urging the Senate to act. 


a 


THE assertion has been published recently 
in letters forwarded from Havana—but not, 
so far as we know, in the regular press dis- 
patches from that city—that a decision has 
been reached by the ‘authorities concerning 
suffrage restrictions at the municipal elec- 
tions soon to be held throughout the island. 
This decision, it is stated, withholds the fran- 
chise from all Cubans who cannot read and 
write, or who have not $250 worth of prop- 
erty, unless their names were on the rolls 
of the Cuban army. This question. of re- 
stricting suffrage in Cuba at the elections to 
be held this year is one of great importance. 
A prominent citizen of Chattanooga who re- 
turned from Havana two or three days ago, 
speaks of the decision as an order recently 
issued by General Wood, and asserts that 
there is great dissatisfaction among the 
Cubans of voting age (60 per cent. of the 
whole number, according to his estimate) 
from whom it withholds the franchise. We 
have seen no reference in the press dis- 
patches to the promulgation of such an or- 
der. If a decision as to suffrage conditions 
in Cuba has been made at Washington or 
in Havana, the fact will be published by au- 
thority, with some statement of the reasons 
on account of which the restrictions, if there 
be any, have been imposed. It is said at 
Washington that Secretary Root goes to 
Cuba in order that he may become familiar 
with questions of “ grave importance.” It is 
quite probable that one of them is this suf- 
frage problem, and that a final decision as 
to qualifications for voting will not be made 
until he shall have completed his circuit of 
the island and returned to this country. 


st 


PRESIDENT DREHER, of Roanoke College, 
N..C., has been analyzing the five columns in 
the Chicago Tribune of gifts and bequests 
made to colleges in 1899, and he finds that 
only $438,000, or less than one per cent. of 
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the total, $55,581,817, went to Southern insti. 
tutions of learning. No doubt much was 
omitted, especially of gifts made through 
benevolent societies, but the fact remains 
that for both white and colored education 
(for they are thriftlessly separated in the 
South) far less has been given than should 
have been. Yet we recall that Vanderbilt, 
Tulane and other institutions have received 
large amounts from Northern friends. While 
we wish that the South would support its 
institutions: better, we also ,wish that a 
great stream of money might flow to them 
from the North. We can conceive of no 
better service a2 man can do with his money 
than to select some worthy Southern insti- 
tution, whether patronized by white youth 
or black, and give it an endowment. There 
are not a few institutions abundantly 
vouched for whose appeals ought to be 
heard. 
se 


SENSIRLE Roman Catholics often confess 
that one of the chief evils of their press is the 
toadying of too many papers to ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. But a race trained in slavery 
can outdo any other in this fault; and as a 
surpassing example we note in Voice of Mis- 
sions, published in Atlanta, Ga., the organ 
of the African -M. E. Church’s Missionary 
Department, a letter from the Rev. J. H. 
McGehee, a presiding elder of that Church in 
Alabama, about the paralytic stroke lately 
suffered by Bishop Turner, editor of that pa- 
per. It begins as follows: 


Lord Bishop Henry M. Turner, D.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., the Martin Luther of the Twentieth 
century, the modern reformer, African explorer, 
the primate of his Church, greatest hero of the 
age, the philosopher and historian, the acknowl- 
eged leader of the negro race, the champion 
of religious and civil rights, ex-Diplomat of the 
Liberian Government, one of-the foremost Pro- 
hibitionists of this country, the most famous 
silver-tongued orator of this mighty nation, the 
popular church dignitary among his race of 
to-day, one of the best parliamentarians among 
our race, a right thinker, journalist and scholar, 
linguist and logician, has been prostrated or 
prehensied by some post-meridian disease.” 


The writer goes on to tell how when he 
heard.the news of Bishop Turner’s stroke, 
“ whimsical feelings quelled my frame; my 











puissance strength failed; my hydraulic en- 
gine was moved ‘to sensation,” etc. Such 
pretentious ignorance excites amused con- 
tempt. It is a disgrace to the African 
Church that such stuff is allowed to see print 
in an official publication. 


ef 

THE President does not make many pub- 
lic speeches, and when he does we listen 
closely. One of the notable points in his 
admirable address before the Ohio Society 
in this city was his statement that “ we are 
neither in alliance, nor antagonism, nor en- 
tanglement with any foreign Power, but on 
terms of amity and cordiality with all.” 
Some people are terribly afraid that we shall 
get into alliance with Great Britain over 
something. The time may come; but there 
is no present occasion for it. When common 
interests require us to make an alliance we 
need not draw back through fear of the 
ghost of George Washington. As to the 


Philippine problem, he simply says—and says, 


well—that “‘ we must choese between manly 
doing and base desertion.” It coulg not be 
put better. No part of his address do we like 
better than that in which says, that “ there 
can be no Imperialism,” and that “ the lib- 
erators will never become the oppressors; ” 
that “a self-governed people will never per- 
mit despotism in any government which 
they foster and defend.” We have this same 
faith in the purpose of the American people 
for the Philippines; and for Porto Rico in 
spite of the blunder of the House of Repre- 


‘ sentatives. 


at 

A CORRESPONDENT writing on the theme of 
Indian music, referred to in our recent 
Washington letter, raises the question 
whether the material presented by Miss 
Fletcher in her attractive volume entitled 
“Indian Story and Song from North Amer- 
ica” might not be available as themes, 
novel and characteristic, for the American 
composer. He says: 

Mr. McDowell has already given us an In- 
dian suite, which I have once heard. It is 
original and imaginative. I do not know where 
he’ found his thematic material and have as- 
sumed that he invented it. But I have’ wondered 
what might be done by such an eminent com- 
poser, using material derived directly from In- 
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dian music accurately transcribed as it has been 
by Miss Fletcher, who has given us not only the 
music, but also the story of each song. What 
a splendid adagio for orchestra might be made 
from the Omaha Tribai Prayer! _How-exquisite © 
some of the love songs, and with what super- 
natural orchestration could some of our modern 
composers set the song of the deathless voice! 
I should like to see Mr. McDowell try a sym- 
phonic poem made up of the lyrical and dra- 
matic elements in this “Indian Story and 
Song.” I should like also to see the Tribal 
Prayer in some of our own devout liturgies. 
Many of these songs were taken down by the 
graphophone: so that they are literal reports, 
and the simple harmonization is but the impli- 
cation of the melody and its octaves. 
se 

....The result of the religious census of 
Philadelphia lately taken is not at all dis- 
couraging. Up to date there have been re- 
ceived 239,631 reports of families visited, 
representing an average of four to a family. 
Of these all but 19,332 reported themselves 
as associated by preference with some evan- 
gelical Christian body, Catholic or Protes- 
tant. There were just 22 cases in which the 
parties reported themselves as Atheists or 
Agnostics, 3 as followers of ethical culture 
and 3 of a Liberal Lyceum; the rest of the 
19,332 either refused to answer or had no 
preference. But if we count all these as 
non-religious, they make only about eight 
per cent. of the whole; and we presume 
that Philadelphia does not differ much from 
other places. We are really surprised at the 
pitiful showing of the Atheists and Agnos- 
tics. 

..--lt sometimes happens during a long 
session of Congress that the majority of 
members for a time lose all knowledge of the 
sentiment prevaling among their constitu- 
ents. If the House could have taken a re- 
cess of a week at the beginning of the de- 
bate on the Porto Rico tariff bill, and if 
every member had spent a day or two at 
home, a bill making trade free between the 
island and the States would have been sent 
to the Senate. 

....The Democrats of Utah in their new 
platform unwisely “ deplore” the refusal of 
the House to “ adminster the oath of office ” 
to Roberts; but they have not nominated 
another polygamist to fill the vacancy. 











The Lord’s Supper. 


By the late Rev. Charles A. Savage. 


THE proper attitude to assume with rela- 
tion to the Lord’s Supper is a golden mean 
between idolatry and indifference. 
Indifference to the Sacrament casts con- 
tempt on an ordinance instituted by our 
Savior Himself, and one that is full of 
holy meaaing. An idolatrous reverence for 
it not only violates the Second Command- 
ment, but dishonors Christ. 

This indifference may be overcome, and 
this superstitious reverence may be modified, 
by a proper emphasis on the following con- 
siderations: 

1. The Lord’s Supper should be regarded 
as a Festival, and not as a Fast. Our chief 
thought should be one of exultant gratitude. 
The cross is not so much for us a symbol of 
sacrifice as of victory. It does not stand so 
much for shame as for glory. Our eyes 
have been opened to see not so much guilt 
there, or punishment there, as Atonement 
and reconciliation with God. A proper em- 
phasis of this side of the Atonement exalts 
Christ—kindles.anew in us the flame of love 
—stimulates devotion. ° 

2. We should come to the Lord’s Table 
with the confident expectation of meeting 
Christ there, of receiving there a blessing. 

Unbelief of a positive promise blocks a 
blessing. Our doubt as to his willingness 
to do what he has said he will do, while, it 
does not destroy his willingness to give, 
weakens our ability to receive. Expecting 
large blessings from God, insures large bless- 
ings, not as a reward of the expectancy, but 
because the capacity of the aqueduct which 
taps the infinite reservoir is measured by 
the faith that builds it. - 

3. This expectation of meeting Christ at 
‘his Table, and of receiving his blessing, will 
demand and insure a thoughtful, prayerful 
preparation for it. We need not try to work 
ourselves up to any prescribed state of re- 
ligious feeling. Real communion with God 
does not imply excited emotions. Christ is 
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not transfigured on the mountain top of 
ecstasy. The preparation we need is calm, 
candid contemplation. We need for a while 
“to sit alone with our conscience, in some 
silently solemn place.” We need to look in- 
ward as a preparation for looking outward,— 
examine our hearts that so we may see the 
value of the provision made to make them 
clean; question our deepest longings, to en- 
able us to understand the royal provision to 
satisfy them; give attention to. the cry of 
our heart loneliness, that we may under- 
stand what communion with Christ may 
mean. 

4. We should look to the Sacrament for a 
special revelation of Christ and his truth. 
The purpose of the communion service is to 
afford us an opportunity to take into our 
spiritual natures something from the out- 
side. : . sate 

Some spirit, foreign to itself, is to be 
taken into our soul and assimilated for spir- 
itual strength and growth. That spirit is 
the living Christ. Since the knowledge of 
him is eternal life, every increase of that 
knowledge is an increase of the life power 
within us. 

The vitality of the Sacrement is the Christ 
in it,—both as the truth and the life. The 
Parable, as it fell from the lips of Jesus, 
and the Sacrament as instituted by him, are 
akin. Both are disclosures, through some 
door, opened into some common material 
thing, of the spiritual reality within and be- 
hind them. The Parable opens a door into 
the mystery of the Kingdom of Heaven,— 
the Sacrament, into the heart of the King 
of Heaven. It is more than a vision that 
we see. It is an eternal reality, The plea 
then is for a true spiritual “‘ Elevation of the 

Host,” a revival of the consciousness of the 
Real Presence of Our Lord in his Sacra- 
ment. Not the Lateran transubstantiation, 
or the consubstantiation of Luther, but an 
acceptance of Christ’s Real Presence is a 
protest against the conception of his fic- 
titious presence. The Sacrament is some- 
thing more than a scenic display. Its pur- 
pose is deeper than that of a mere memorial. 














Paul speaks of its observance, wherein 
there is no discernment of the Lord’s Body, 
as a profanation. Christ’s Body to-day is a 
spiritual body. His real presence is a spirit- 
ual presence. The bread and the wine are 
material symbols, but the spiritual reality 
is present in them, for these symbols were 
ordained by Christ himself for this very 
purpose, to represent him. 

5. The Lord’s Supper may be made more 
profitable for us if we emphasize it as a 
bond of brotherhood. A communion with 
Christ, it is also a communion with each 
other,-and not only among the few gathered 
within the walls of a single sanctuary; it is 
the fellowship of the ages. In the name of 
our common Christ, “encompassed by so 
great a cloud of witnesses,” we sit with 
them in heavenly places whenever we come 
to the Communion Table of our Lord. 

There is inspiration in this thought of 
brotherhood. As the vision comes to us of 
“the multitudes whom no man can number 
out of every kindred and nation and tribe 
and tongue, gathered at the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb,” as we recall his words, 
“T will no more drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new 
with you in my Father’s Kingdom,” we 
feel strong in the wide reaching brotherhood 
begun here, to be consummated in the many 
mansions. 

Then, too, the Lord’s Table offers special 
opportunity for intercession and prayer. 
If we have got there a clearer con- 
ception of how our Father “spared not 
his only-begotten Son,’ we see clearer, 
too, how that “ with him he is ready, also, 
freely to give us all things.” So the vision 
of God’s love stimulates our love, and as 
the great Augustine has said: “ By loving, 
not by traveling, we come near to him who 
is everywhere.” Loving God is knowing 
God, and knowing God is eternal life; with 
all that eternal life means. A better ac- 
quaintance with our Heavenly Father thus 
means larger measures of his beneficence. 
The light of his smile, the look of his eye, is 
an answer to every prayer. 

So while the Lord’s Table presents a fa- 
vorable opportunity for special supplica- 
tions on our own behalf and for a renewal 
of our consecration, the solemnity of the 
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oceasion, the peculiar significance of it, the 
atmosphere of prayer pervading it, all com- 
bine to open our hearts in intercession for 
others. Prayer for the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom is most effective when we are in 
the audience chamber of the King. 

A proper emphasis of this opportunity, 
and the suitably availing ourselves of it, 
cannot fail to increase the profit of the com- 
munion to our own souls. Not the blessing 
that we get, but the one that we share, is 
most truly blessed. 

6. The, observance of the Supper is not a 
matter of moods, but of duty and of privi- 
lege. Our emotions are not always under 
our control. Our feelings are not altogether 
trustworthy indications either as to our 
spiritual condition or our spiritual needs. 
Effervescence in the spiritual world is 
no more substantial than in the nat- 
ural world. We need spiritual strength, 
nourishment, uplift. We stand in spe- 
cial need along these lines when our 
love is cold, when our faith is weak, when 
our Christian purpose is wavering. Such a 


, condition of heart as this, so far from being 


a reason for staying away from the Lord’s 
Supper, is the strongest reason for attend- 
ing it. 

“We go to be filled with Christ and emp- 
tied of self, to warm our hearts at the flame 
of his love, to stimulate our faith by the 
touch of his life. 

“If our covenant with him has been 
broken, we have double need to avail our- 
selves of the New Covenant in his blood, 
which he has shed for many, for the re- 
mission of sins.” 

Orance, N. J. 


J 
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Philadelphia’s Religious Census, 
By William T. Ellis. 


Tue Sunday-school forces of Philadelphia 
celebrated Washington’s Birthday in a novel 
and striking way, by making a house-to- 
house visitation of the city. The object was 
to cover the entire city of Philadelphia in a 
single day, by volunteer workers, for the 
purpose of learning the number of persons 
not attending church and Sunday-school. 

The enterprise was one of such magnitude 
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that it would evidently have to be conducted 
on broad lines. Mr. Hugh Cork, superin- 
tendent, of the house-to-house visitation for 
the Pennsylvania Sunday-School Associa- 
tion, was brought to Philadelphia. for the 
campaign by the County, Sunday-School As- 
sociation, which was responsible for this 
house-to-house visitation. Mr. Cork and the 
local committee at once set about securing 
chairmen for the eighteen districts, into 
which the city had been divided, and leading 
Sunday-school workers were secured for 
‘these positions. 

The next task was to unite the churches. 
Forty-four leading representatives of the de- 
nominations in Philadelphia were called 
upon, and, remarkable to relate, not one de- 
clined to serve on the Advisory Committee, 
except the Roman Catholic. Archbishop 
Ryan gave hearty indorsement to the plan 
and promised the fullest possible co-opera- 
tion. The Roman Catholic Church had taken 
a census of its own people four months be- 
fore, and so did not feel the need of engaging 
in this work. On the day of the visitation, 
however, the Roman Catholic families gave 
a warm welcome to the visitors, thanks to 
instructions from the altars of many or most 
of the Roman Catholic churches. Indeed, 
one Roman Catholic family invited the visit- 
or into the parlor, gave him all the informa- 
tion desired, and then as he was about leav- 
ing said: “ Shure, it’s a wet day, and won’t 
you have a drap of whusky to kape your 
courage up?” 

With the exception of the Roman Catho- 
lics, all the religious organizations of the city 
were represented on the Advisory Commit- 
tee—Swedenborgian, Universalists, Unitari- 
ans, Salvation Army, etc. It is believed that 
Philadelphia. has never before seen a more 
complete union of her religious forces. 

The organization of the city was a gigantic 
task; in addition to the erghteen districts 
there were one hundred and thirty-seven sub- 
districts, and these in turn were divided into 
sections, each section being in charge of a 
single visitor. The advertising of the cen- 
sus was extensive; the daily newspapers all 
gave many columns of space to announcing 
the canvass from day to day. The people 
were thoroughly prepared for the visitors by 
the public press. 
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February 22 was a wet and slushy day, 
and the outlook for the success of the visita- 
tion was not very bright. Instead of having 
seven or eight thousand workers on hand, 
less than five thousand volunteered. These 
made up for the failure of others to appear 
by doing double duty in most cases. The re- 
sult was that Thursday night found two- 
th‘rds of the city covered by the visitors. The 
districts not completed are mostly those in 
the crowded down-town portions of the city, 
and the committees are still working these. 

The visitors met with remarkable curtesy 
everywhere. Only one home out of every 
seventy-two visited refused to give the infor- 
mation desired. The questions asked by the 
visitors were, the name of the family, the 
number of persons in the family, the number 
attending Sunday-school, the number who 
were communicant church members, and the 
number of children under sixteen years of 
age. The one additional question asked was 
the denominational preference of the family, 
if any. 

More than a million persons were reached 
by the census. This is on the basis of four 
persons to each record made, for in, most 
cases every record represents a family. ‘The 
number of records handed in up to date is 
253,169. There are about 40,000 records still 
to be taken. 

The information gathered will be distrib- 
uted among the denominations according to 
the preferences expressed. In many cases 






individual churches were preferred by fam-' 


ilies, and these records will be turned over 
at once to such churches. The list of non- 
preference cards will be retained at the Sun- 
day-school headquarters, where it may be 
examined by any pastor in the city. Indeed, 
to encourage the fullest possible use of the 
valuable facts gathered by the census, -each 
pastor will be offered a typewritten list of all 
the persons in his neighborhood not attend- 
ants upon any church. Because of the splen- 
did system used in the work all the informa- 
tion gathered is easily accessible. 

Here are the figures up to date; it is to be 
borne in mind that these represent not indi- 
viduals, but records: 
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In the issue of The 
The Christian and pristian and  Mis- 


Missionary Alliance sionary Alliance Week- 
ly of November 18th, 1899, there was print- 
ed in the column of queries the following 
question and answer : 


“Q. We hear a great deal outside of the Alli- 
ance that a very little of the money given for 
missions reaches them. I mean by that, it costs 
so much for the business portion. I do not 
agree with that idea and feel that the expense 
is very small. Do you know exactly how much 
it is? . 

A. The home expenses of the missionary so- 
cieties vary with the different societies. The 
C. and M. A. aims in every way to reduce its 
domestic expenses to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. It has few salaried officers at home, ex- 
cept some of the State and. local superintend- 
ents, who are necessary to keep up the home 
work and through whom the contributions of 
our people come into the foreign work. We 
cannot give our correspondent an exact ratio 
further than to say that we are informed on 
good authority that the allowance of all our 
home workers does not reach five hundred dol- 
lars a month, while the allowances and appro- 
priations for our foreign fields reach over seven 
thousand five hundred dollars a month, or fif- 
teen times as much. If our correspondent will 
address the business manager of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, 690 Highth avenue, 
New York City, he may get further informa- 
tion.” 


A gentleman seeing this followed the di- 
rections in the last sentence and wrote to 
the business manager, calling attention to 
the fact that, according to the above state- 
ment, the total expense at home would be, 
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at $500 a month, $6,000 for the year; and on 
the field, at $7,500 a month, $90,000 for the 
year; a total of $96,000. He then reminded 
the manager that at the New York conven- 
tion in the fall there was reported as raised 


$64,000; at Nyack, $6,000; at Old Orchard, 
between $50,000 and $60,000, making at 
least’ $120,000 in all. Several other conven- 
tions were reported, at which it was said 
considerable sums were raised. It would 
then appear that the total income of the 
Alliance for the year was not less than 
$130,000. This would leave unaccounted for 
about $34,000. He then asked how it was 
to be explained; whether the reported re- 
ceipts at the conventions were duplicated — 
or ineorrect, or whether the figures for ex- 
penses did not include the entire charges 
against the Alliance. To this letter no an- 
swer was returned, and somewhat later a 
letter was written again, and an addressed 
and stamped envelope enclosed for reply. 
To this also no answer was ever received. 
This experience of the gentleman tallies 
very closely with other experiences in re- 
gard to the Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance. Accurate information in regard to 
its income and expenses it seems impossible 
to secure. Mr. Simpson gave the most posi- 
tive assurances that the report of the Alli- 
ance would contain a full and complete 
statement of receipts and expenditures. No 
such statement has. appeared, so far as we 
have been able to find out. If there is such 
a statement we should be most happy to re- 
ceive it and note the facts. Pending such 
explanation we must reaffirm what we have 
said in the past, that the Alliance cannot 
expect the full, cordial support of those well 
informed on benevolent and missionary mat- 
ters until it does make clear statement, as 
do other missionary organizations. 


* 


Dr. MattBie D. Bascock was installed 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
this city last week with the usual services. 
The retiring pastor, Dr. Van Dyke, deliv- 
ered the charge to his successor. Thus is_ 
completed what must be considered an ideal - 
arrangement: It will be remembered that 
Dr. Van Dyke when he came to the conclu- 
sion that duty called him to accept the inyi- 
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tation to Princeton, stated that he would re- 
main with the church until a successor was 
secured, that there might be no interregnum, 
and none of that disintegration which so 
often attends a change in pastoral relations. 
He united with the church in the efforts to 
secure a successor, and all were heartily at 
one in the selection of Dr. Babcock. Simi- 
larly, Dr. Babcock in withdrawing from his 
church in Baltimore did for them the same 
service that Dr. Van Dyke had done for the 
Brick Church. Each felt that a change of 
duty did not lessen other duties, and the re- 
sult is that two churches are well and hap- 
pily supplied, and there has been none of 
that disturbance which is so often attendant 
upon such a change. It would be well if 
similar custom could rule in every church. 


.---Probably the most densely illiberal 
country in South America is Ecuador. There 
the priesthood has had absolute sway, and 
there has been almost no possibility of secur- 
ing any independent action of any kind; and 
yet the light is breaking there. The Con- 
gress of the Republic has prepared a se- 
ries of laws on religion and the clergy, in 
which it lays restrictions upon the Church 
which must be rather novel. The delegates 
of the Pope are to have no right of jurisdic- 
tion without previous authority from the ex- 
ecutive power, given in accordance with the 
council of State, and no bull or pontifical 
order is to be promulgated or executed or 
considered to have any value whatever with- 
out the corresponding exequator from the 
executive power. Funeral and parish taxes 
the Church is not allowed to collect. There 
are restrictions on Church property, on ordi- 
nation, on entrance to the novitiate, etc., 
which are very, very significant. The light 
is dawning, after all. 


....The long-time separation between the 
Church of the Pilgrims and Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn has come to an end. 
For some years there has been a constant 
lessening of the feeling that occasioned the 
separation, and with the advent of a new 
pastor at Plymouth and the impulse through- 
out the entire city for increased religious 
work, the opportunity seemed excellent for 
a complete obliteration of the lines of de- 
marcation. The several churches on the 
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Heights united in services, and the Church’ 
of the Pilgrims sent to the Plymouth Church 
a cordial invitation to unite with them. The 
associate pastor, the Rev. E. H. Byington, 
introduced Dr. Hillis, who conducted the 
services in most appropriate manner. And 
in turn the Church of the Pilgrims goes this 
week to Plymouth Church in token of re- 
newed friendship, indorsed most cordially 
by Dr. Storrs for his own people, and by Dr. 
Hillis for his. 


....The decision of the Supreme Court 
may be constitutional in the case of the 
one colored high school in Georgia, that in 
Augusta, suppressed to save money to im- 
prove primary schools, but it is not just. There 
are many ways of killing a man _ besides: 
braining him with an ax; he can be starved 
to death. Soa law can shut out a race from 
the ballot or the schools without mentioning 
them, as by a grandfather clause in a ballot 
suffrage law, or by closing a- high school -for 
the sake of economy. If Augusta did not 
have money enough for the needs of both its 
white and its colored high school, it should 
have raised more money, or reduced the ap- 
propriation for both; not suppressed one of 
the schools. The spirit of the Fourteenth 
Amendment was violated, if not its letter. 


....-The annual report of the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society shows that 
there has been a very large increase in the 
number of contributing churches, in the 
last twenty years-more than 300 per cent. 
During the past year 36 church accounts and 
635 parsonage accounts have been closed off, 
and a very large number of the aided 
churches. have returned to the society all 
that they have received, and in some cases 
a considerable additional amount. During 
the -year 125 churches have received. over 
$121,000 on their houses of worship and near- 
ly $30,000 on parsonages, these out of 290 
applications. The Building Loan Fund 
stands at $655,855, of which a little over 
$200,000 is made up of loans refunded. 


....A single station in Korea reports that 
in a district where work was not begun 
earlier than 1893, there is a church mem- 
bership of 1,512; 2,927 catechumens and near- 
ly 6,500 adherents. Out of 94 churches all 
but 88 have been built during the past year, 














American Coal for Europe. 


THE recent growth of the exports of Amer- 
ican coal has become the subject of very 
interesting comment in Huropean journals. 
The annual output of coal in this country 
now exceeds that of Great Britain, the es- 
timated total for 1899 having been 244,000,- 
000 short tons, while the total in Great 
Britain was less by 10,000,000 tons. Last 
year we passed Great Britain for the first 
time in the production of coal. Our output 
has been more than doubled in the last fif- 
teen years; in 1880 it was less than half of 
Great Britain’s product. Germany stands 
third in the list, but far below either of the 
English-speaking nations. The London 
trade journal, Engineering, in a recent issue 
pointed to an order given by the Paris, Lyors 
& Mediterranean Railway Company for 7%5,- 
000 tons of American coal, and remarked 
that American exports of coal might in the 
future acquire as much importance as had 
been attained by American .exports of 
cereals and cotton. The London Statist said 
last week that the best American coal could 
be delivered at Mediterranean ports at a 
price lower by 6 or 8 shillings per ton than 
Cardiff coal, which is of about the same 
quality. That journal’s opinion is that we 
shall soon have a great market in Europe. 
In nearly all European countries there is a 
scarcity of coal, owing partly to an ap- 
proaching exhaustion of deposits that can be 
mined cheaply, and partly to great strikes. 

Our exports have doubled in value since 
1890. The following table shows the quanti- 
ties imported and exported, and the value of 
the exports in 1890. and the last three fiscal 
years: 


\ 
Exports, 


Imports, Value of 

tons. tons. Exports. 

DROS ns es cacspep ae 952,441 1,931,82T $6,858,088 
1897.......0008 . 1,874,955 8,658,486 11,008,643 
p| aa ee Sitios 1,279,162 4,008,996 11,683,749 
MD os. k oacactosecont 1,141,138 5,051,938 18,661,028 


The coal imported is bituminous, and the 
greater part of it comes to Pacific ports from 
British Columbia. Of the exports, 70 per 
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cent. is bituminous and 30 per cent. anthra- 
cite. Of the 5,051,933 tons sold abroad last 
year, 3,631,761, valued at $10,348,000, went 
to Canada. While we sell so great a quan- 
tity to Canadian buyers, we impose an ab- 
surd tariff duty on coal coming in from Can- 
ada. The effect of this duty is to increase 
the cost of coal imported by manufacturers 
on the Pacific Coast, and to set up a barrier 
between the Nova Scotia mines and their 
natural market in Northern New Bngland. 
The official figures for the current fiscal 
year, eight months of which have passed, 
will show a considerable increase of exports 
over even the large shipments of 1899. One 
American company recently chartered four- 
teen steamships to carry its coal to Euro- 
pean and African ports; another rejected an 
order for 100,000 tons from the British Gov- 
ernment on account of its engagements in 
this country; Russia is making inquiries for 
half a million tons, and there are many other 
indications of a rapidly -growing foreign 
trade. Supremacy in coal naturally accom- 
panies supremacy ‘in iron and steel; and the 
position attained by the United States in 
both of these allied industries is of the high- 
est importance and the richest promise with 
respect to the future influence and prosper- 
ity of the nation. 


: wt 
A Loan to Russia. 


THE negotiation of a loan of $25,000,000 in 
New York by the Russian Government is 
an event of much importance chiefly be- 
cause of its relation to our manufacturing 
industries and foreign trade, altho the readi- 
iness with which Russia’s need was sup- 
plied here points to the newly developed 
strength of this country as one of the world’s 
great financial Powers. The relation of this 
loan to our foreign trade is shown by the 
fact that the money is to remain here on de- 
posit to the credit of the Russian Govern- 
ment, ard to be disbursed by the Russian 
fiscal agent in payment for locomotives, 
agricultural machines, ships, coal, cars, etc., . 
627 
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which Russia has bought or intends to buy 
in this country. Russia’s purchases here, 
recent and prospective, are said to be at the 
rate of from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 per 
annum; and there is reason to expect that 


the rate will be increased. The loan is se-’ 


cured by the first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds 
of the: Wladikawkas Railway system, which 
includes 1,700 miles of road and has ter- 
minals on the Volga, the sea of Azof, the 
Caspian Sea, and at Novorossisk, on the 
Black Sea. Principal and interest are guar- 
anteed by the Government. “This raiiroad is 
said to be equipped with American locomo- 
tives, which burn American coal, move upon 
American rails, and draw cars loaded with 
grain harvested by American agricultural 
machinery. The New York Life Insurance 
Company appears to have been a leading in- 
terest in the loaning syndicate, and the 
names of other members may be suggested 
by the fact that the loaned money is de- 
posited with J. P. Morgan & Co., the Na- 
tional City Bank and the New York Secur- 
ity & Trust Company. 


as 


Financial Items. 


Tux Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which Charles Stewart Smith 
is President and W. B. Flint Treasurer, has 
declared its fourth quarterly dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent. At the an- 
nual meeting recently held, when the old 
board of officers were re-elected, the assets 
were reported as $23,790,865.55 and the sur- 
plus, $1,014,965.55. 


....-The output of pig iron in the United 
States in 1899 was 13,620,703 tons, as against 
11.773,934 tons in 1898 and 9,652,680 tons in 
1897. The output of the second half of the 
year exceeded that of the first half by 1,042,- 
000 tons. Nearly half of the entire quantity 
was produced in Pennsylvania; the product 
of Alabama and Tennessee was 1,430,071 
tons. 


....According to Beerbohm’s monthly 
statement the world’s visible supply of wheat 
on February ist was 153,760,000 bushels, 


against an average of about 125,000,000 for 
the last three years on the corresponding 
date. 


Sixty per cent. of the total is in this 
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country, where the visible supply is estimat- 
ed at 94,000,000, against an average for the 
last three years of only 61,000,000. European 
supplies are low, being about 60,000,000, while 
the average for the three years preceding 
was 64,000,000. 

....A steamship is now taking on, at Phil- 
adelphia, a load of nearly 6,000 tons of agri- 
cultural machinery, chiefly mowers and reap- 
ers, from factories in Chicago. The cargo 
will be landed at Novorossisk, on the Black 
Sea, and be distributed from that point 
throughout Siberia and Russia. A shipment 
of such machinery to Vladivostock was made 
recently. Altho the cost of important parts 
of agricultural machines has increased more 
than 100 per cent, in the last twelve months, 
the exports so far this year are 30 per cent. 
in excess of those in the corresponding period 
of 1899. 

....The gross earnings of 178 railroads in 
1899 were $1,210,490,466, which shows an 
increase over 1898 of $114,562,936, or nearly 
10% per cent. In this calculation 163,000 
miles are represented out of a total of about 
191,000. The increase over 1896 was 31 per 
cent. The Financial Chronicle estimates the 
full increase at $75,000,000 for 1897, $90,000,- 
000 for 1898, and $130,000,000 for last year. 
The great increase in 1899 over 1898 was due 
distinctly and almost exclusively to the activ- 
ity and prosperity of our industries; for in 
1899 the movement of grain and cotton was 
reduced, the transportation of troops and war 


supplies ceased to be an important feature, 


and the movement of passengers and freight 
for the Klondike diggings yielded much 
smaller returns. 

..--The following dividends have been 
declared: 


International Paper Co. (preferred), 14% per 
cent., quarterly, payable April 2d. | 

United States Leather Co. (preferred), $1.50 
per share, payable April 2d. ‘ : 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


during the past week were : 


BANKS. 
Broadway. i.....ceseee 248 -| Market and Fulton. ..225 
Commerce, .....0..0..-280 | Park......+ eseeesee000400 
Continental..... ....14584 | Phemix...........-0+.. 104% 
Corn Exchange. -....351 
TRUST COMPANIES. 

Bankers’........,...... 198 | North American.... 152 
Farmers’ Loan and State ..... oe 40% 

Trust. .oiscsnissses oo001405 | Union..........-000 --1400% 











An Extraordinary Transaction. 
In August, 1896, an Englishman’ presented 
himself at the London office of the Mutual 
Life of New York and deposited £9,020 as 
purchase money for an annuity. On Janu- 
ary 15th following he appeared again and 
laid down £8,879 more. On July 17th follow- 
ing he came forward again with £8,739 
more. A few weeks later, August 28th, he 
called and left £8,670. His calls for the 
purpose of receiving his annuities are not 
mentioned, but of course he did call, since 
an annuitant must furnish convincing evi- 
dence that he is still alive. On January 5th, 
1898, as if to show pleasantly his continued 
existence, he called and left £8,655. As if 
he was just getting under headway in the 
process, he called on June 14th and left 
£8,500; then, on the very next day, as if he 
had forgotten something, he called in a 
friendly way and left another £8,500. Then 
he stayed away until February 14th last, 
when he made his eighth call with a pleth- 
orice purse and relieved it by depositing 
£25,065. This is all pounds sterling, not 
dollars. There were some odd shillings and 
pence, leaving 5 shillings with the total 
pounds, in order to pay for exactly £1,000 
annuity each time, except that on his last 
call he paid for £3,000. 

With this he has rested up to last ac- 
counts, but whether he has yet exhausted 
either his desire for annuities or his funds 
‘we do not know. It was once asked sneer- 
ingly in England, ‘“‘ Who reads an American 
book ?” 'That question has since been an- 
swered, but nobody seems to have sneered 
at American life insurance. This man has 
now deposited with the Mutual £86,029 5, or 
$418,102, for which he is entitled to draw 
$48,667 annually. As he is now past sixty- 
eight, it- will be interesting to note which 
party comes out the better in what must be 
admitted to be, in the phrase of the day, 
“record” in annuity transactions. 

& 

THE NATIONAL LIFE of the United States 
has long béen forgotten by most people, but 
it is recalled by the announcement that C. 
E. Mabie, president of the Iowa Life and, 
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quite recently, absorber of the Northwest- 
ern Life Assurance of Chicago {not the 
Northwestern Mutual of Wisconsin), has ac- 


quired control of it. The National was 
started in 1868 by Jay Cooke, and it claimed 
distinction for two reasons: First, that it 
was exclusively a stock company, without 
‘participation but with lower premium rates, 
and, secondly and emphatically, that it was 
“ National,” being the only company with a 
charter from Congress. How that made it 
any better was not apparent, but the dis- 
tinctive fact was a good talking point. and 
the most was made of it. The company did 
not enjoy uninterrupted prosperity, and, 
some twenty years or more ago, came under 
the control of parties formerly concerned in 
the Universal of this city, which was itself 
an absorber or amalgamator. The National 
moved westward to Chicago, and for many 
years has been quiet, transacting no new 
business. Its capital stock is a million, and 
it is said to have a million of surplus. The 
reported intention is to adopt the name of 
the National, but whether the Northwestern 
is to go to it with the Iowa does not certain- 
ly appear at the date of present writing. 


....The Atlantic Mutual Insurance, Com- 
pany, of which A. A. Raven is president, 
will commence the erection, about May, Ist, 
of a seventeen-story office and bank build- 
ing at the corner of Wall and “William 
Streets, the premises which the Atlantic 
Mutual have occupied for so many years. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, OF NEW YORK. 


The Provident Savings offers for consideration 
a memorandum of its ratio of gains during the 
past year. Thus—21 per cent. in income, 15 ° 
per cent. in assets, 15 per cent. in insurance in 
force, 15 per cent. also in payments to policy- 
holders, and 58 per cent. increase in new insur- 
ance written above that of 1898. These gains 
are well worthy of consideration. The total in- 
surance in force amounts to $107,040,100, and 
there are no death losses due and unpaid. Since 
incorporation the company has paid to policy- 
holders more than $17,000,000. The Provident 
is a growing company, and this fact has been 
especially marked since the election several 
years ago of President Edward W. Scott, well 
known in life insurance circles for over twenty- 
five Years. 
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Pebbles. 


Wy do hens always lay eggs in the day- 
time? At night they are roosters——Hachange. 


-... Liveried Menial: “ Me lud, the carriage 
waits without.” Lord Fitz Josher: “‘ Without 
what?” ‘“ Without horses, me lud; ’tis an auto- 
mobile.”—Chicago Record. 


.-..* They tell me the trust has frozen you 
out, Wigsby.” “Yes, but I'll get even with 
them.” “How?” ‘I'll never invite the presi- 
dent to dinner.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.... Did I understand you to say that one 
of your ancestors fought during the Revolu- 
tion?” “ Yes, my great-great-great-grandfather 
fell at Bunker kopje.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


....»When his dear Anna said she’d be 
His bride. he felt elated ; 
He couldn’t help it, for, you see, 
He then was Anna mated. : 
—Elliott’s Magazine. 


....’Tis part of our most beneficent plan 
That the office should always seek the man ; 
And yet the office, commonly speaking, 
Can never find the man it is seeking. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


ASSERTS HIMSELF. 


..-My name’s Unc’ Ephr’m Punkinblossom, 
I’s fond of sweet p’tater ’n’ possum. 
I whitewash a little when I’s able, 
An’ whah I sets is de head of de table. 
—OChicago Tribune. 


....“ The principal thing charged against me, 
then,” said the clergyman, after listening to the 
committee, “is that I make too long prayers, is 
it?” “Yes, sir,” answered one of the vestry- 
men, “that is the grave-amen of the complaint.” 
—Chicago T'ribune. 


....The court jester lay dying. Round the 
couch were gathered those who waited to hear 
his last words. Suddenly his lips moved as if 
‘in an effort to speak. “ What is it thou wouldst 
say?” they queried. A smile crossed his wan 
face as he replied: “ Wait, and you will under- 
stand: I’m just getting out a die-jest.”—Yale 
Record, 


.... Suffering cats,” exclaimed the war edi- 
tor of the yellow journal, “I can’t make head 
or tail of this dispatch from our special cor- 
respondent in South Africa.” “ Neither could 
I,” said his assistant. “James,” called the 
editor to the office boy, “ ask the South African 
correspondent to step in here a moment.”— 
Times and Standard. 


...-The following acrostic, entitled “ With 
the Average Christmas gift,” appears in the De- 
cember issue of Truth: _ ; 

I send a Christmas gift with this, — 
Kind friend, from me to thee. It is 
Not much to send. A token mere 
Of friendship for the coming year. 
With love and joy and gladness free, 
It goes to-day from me to thee. 
Could I express the way I feel! 
Alas! My pen will not reveal, 

Nor seek to show how glad am I 

To send this gift, though I might try. 
And so it may be, doubtless, best 
For me to give my pen a rest 

From this attempt to show my heart 
Or write nice things. That is an art 
Revealed not unto me. Just read 


Down all these lines; and true, indeed, 
In every word, they will reveal 
The simple truth of how I feel. 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Square Pegs,” by Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed the 
central letters will spell the name of one whose 
armies were defeated by Aurelian. 

Reading across: 1, large territory; 2, a 
famous goddess; 3, a river of South America; 
4, a city noted for. its great cathedral; 5, a 
province of Belgium; 6, an African seaport; 7, 
a Byzantine empress. A. E. M. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


1, In INDEPENDENT; 2, a cave; 3, a kind of 
triangular spade; 4, a writ to commission pri- 
vate persons to do some act in place of a judge; 
5, capable of being named; 6, a lubber; 7, one 
who slaps; 8, a genus of serpents; 9, a city of 
the United States; 10, the pole or other sup- 
port on which birds rest at night; 11, the egg of 
an insect; 12, in INDEPENDENT. , 

SAMUEL T. DANA. 


NOVEL DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


Take the first letter of the first name, the 
second letter of the second name, and so on; 
the letters thus selected will spell the name of 
an English poet who was born in March, a 


hund and fifteen years ago. 
1, The surname of an American lorer 
who died in Greenland in 1871; 2, the Chris- 


tian name of a famous American poet who died 
in 1882; 3, the author of “ Celebs in Search of 
a Wife;” 4, a noted Englishman of letters, 
critic and humorist; 5, the surname of a great 
English poet; 6, a celebrated Hungarian pa- 
triot ; 7, a celebrated American statesman, diplo- 


.matist and author; 8, the title and surname 


of a prominent Roman Catholic dignitary; 9, 
the name of a famous Scotchman who was an 
African explorer; 10, the name of a famous 
English prelate who was made Bishop of Cal- 
eutta in 1823; 11, an eminent American the 
ologian who was born in 17@3; 12, the famous 
son of Alexander Nasmyth; 18, a celebrated 
American statesman who was killed in a duel; 
14, the name and title of Scotland’s most fa- 
mous author: 15, an eminent American geolo- 
gist who died in 1891. E. H. PLUMB. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 15TH. 
DIaMOND.—1, M. 2, per; 3, medal: 4, pedicel; 

5, medieval; 6, racemic: 7, levin; 8, lac; 9, L. 
Star Puzziy.—1, P. 2, oo (ze) ; 8, pooping; 4, 

aah 5, indri; 6, neroli; 7, grilles; 8, i. e.; 9, 


An AUTHOR AND Some oF His WorKs.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. i, An Inland Voyage; 2, Edin- 
burgh ; 8, Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes; 
4, Familiar Studies of Men and Books; 5. Silver- 
ado Squatters;:6, Treasure Island; 7, Memories 
and Portraits: 8, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: 9, Kid- 
napped ;} 10, The Merry Men; 11, The Black Ar- 
row; 12, The Master of Ballantrae; 18, Ballads; 
14, Island Nights’ Entertainments. 
























— 
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3s Waste Not, F HEALTHY BABIES | 
Want Not.” ARE THOSE RAISED on 


Little leaks bring to want, B ORDEN'S 


and little impurities of the 











blood, if not attended to, 
bring a ‘‘Want’’ of health. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
one and only specific that 
will remove all blood humors 


d inpusitles; thniels ont- pea 
prem mem EAGLE 
perfect health. 

"sa sema-cmuee | | BRAND 


© ann x fad take che CONDENSED MILK 
Suomen Rie, Y _ SBR"BABIES”AS2ERE 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co,,New York. 


Beth Fo re meg TEAS, COFFEES, 


ealy cathartic to teke Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest \Elgin 
= _ Fancy Creamery 







































BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


eemeseeerevec¥ey) | HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFIGAL TEETH 


OF CONTINUOUS GUM. 
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Ey cally tested. ‘If you want the finest 








f= 7 World’s Fair Award for Artificial Teeth which restore form and 
Say TOPS your ground can give, get = expression to the face. The gums and roof ef mouth being with- 
: | out seam or crevice, are a perfect counterpart of natare. 
ss F, These teeth represent the highest art in dentistry. 
Egy Warranted as per catalogue 3 
Rey yap ed . E TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
i Yours free for the asking. Ef Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 


the money if it failsto cure. E: W. Grove’s signature is on each 
box. 25c. ; 
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Made perfect by 40 years’ experience—its shine is brightest, 
comes duickest— taste jongest—never burns red or cakes on iron. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH,” 
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Rare Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants 


and all scarce, new varieties. of Hardy Stock.’ 


THE MOST COMPLETE AMERICAN NURSERY. 


Get our prices before buying. apart practical Plans and 
dens and G 


suggestions for Plantin ds, of the High- 
Catalogue, a perfect Handbook and Guide. 





G 
est value, FREE to alt inquirers. Write for our unique 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


sore £25 Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


ASK YOUR BANK FOR ONE. 


UP-T0-DATE progressive busi- 

ness people are. using our 
New Style Check Books. The 
3-to-a-page book, bound in flexi- 
ble leather, is the handsomest 
Check Book made. We have a 
Special Book at $3.75. Any 


Bank Title furnished. Sears & White, 
Stationers and Printers; 49 Broad Street, New York, 


FINANCIAL 
WHSTURIOA 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 


28 YEAR 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages. 
List of Mortgages iasued monthly. Will mail.to any address, 
Write Us fer One Proof. 
John eg nig eas | ob ONES, 
ome “established 287z, Iowa Falls, = ga 


INVESTIN Syne 


PROPERTY 
BY MY PLAN AND MAKE MONEY. 























Our Customers 
Have Tested. .. 








Cc. L. PARK.ER, 41 Haller Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of ist mortgages. Supervised .by Banking Depart. 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 








z900 


ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS, 











\CKERBOg,, 
TRUST CO. ~ 


234 Fifth Avenue. . 66 Broadway. 
Capital, aad = bea $1 ,000,000. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES. 


Officers 
CHARLES’ T. BARNEY, President. 
FRADE t, ELDRIDGE, ist Vice-President. 
SP ey 
6 » cy an le 
FRED GORE RING, Asst Bec'y and Asst, Treas, 
WM. B. RANDALL, Trust Officer. 
LONDON CORRESPONDENTS, 
THE MANCHESTER. AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING CO. 


and 
Messrs. Melivitte Fickus & Co., Limited. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 


‘CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 








Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
. Seoretary. Asst. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
harles ma John G. MeGuttough, 
illiam 7 
iliam BR. doudert, 
J ne 3. 3. ymar 8 . 
tuart John 4. eva 9 4 
Hi. ter 9 


- Stearns 
'D. Randolph ’ 


uthorized to act as Executor, Trustee, 


This conipany 3s a Admin 
istrator,G , Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent 


Receives deposits eee ht drafts, allowing interest on 
BOND DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 





TO THE 


Purchase Money First Mortgage Bondholders 


OF THE 


Brooklyn Wharf and 
Warehouse Company. 


As a large majority of the Purchase Money First — 
Mortgage. Bonds of the Brooklyn. Wharf and Ware- 
house Company have been depesited.under the Bond- 
holders’ Agreement, dated February 1st, 1900, notice 
is hereby given that the Committee will continue to 
advance the sum of Twenty-five Dollars upon each 
bend deposited up to.and including March 31st, 1900. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 
WALTER G. OAKMAN,} 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Committee, 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, Counsel. 


AMES N WALLACE, Secretary. 
. 54 Wall OR. Y. 64 














is 


tee. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


ew York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. “Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits roortyed 2~ interest allowed on balances subject to 


All scenes lis at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-claae Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., 
BANKERS, 


26 Nassau Street, corner Cedar. 





Transact a General Foreign and Domestic 





Banking Business. 
DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Dominich 8 Dominich, 





Members of the 
New York Stock cade: 100 Broadway 
BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St. 


TO HOLDERS OF 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


AND 


PREFERRED and COMMON STOCK 


OF THE 


United States Flour Misting ¢o. 


Agreeably to request the time for deposit of securities 
with the Metropolitan Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, is 
hereby extended to and including MARCH 20, 1900. 

Certificates of Stock deposited must be duly endorsed in 
blank and witnesse1. 

Negotiable Trust Certificates will be issued for the de- 
posited securities. 

Copies of the agreement may .be had from the Trust-Com- 
pany, or from the Secretary of the Committee. 

Dated, New York, Feb. 26, 1900. 

SAMUEL THOMAS, Chairman, 
EDWIN GOULD, 
J EDWARD SIMMONS, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
WM, LANMAN BULL, 
THOS. A. McINTYRE, 
Reorganization Committee. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel. 
GEO WM. BALLOU, Secretary. 
209 Produce Exchange Blidg., New York City. 











36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISKE. GEORGE H. ROBINSON. 
Member New York Stock Exchange 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appriecniats made or Quotations furnished 





Lists on 
or the cadens , Sale, or Exchange of above Applicati 
W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St, (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N Y. 





Transact a general 


Redmond, (2250p 


Dividends and inte- 


rest collected and 

: remitted. Act as 

err 0. Fiscal Agent for 
an 


BANKERS, 


“41 WALL ST., N. Y. j/ways, gas compa- 
Members nies, ete. Securities 


bought and sold on 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


commission, 
DEAL IN 
High-Guode. Tnveutment Securities. 
Lists of current offerings sent on oe 
PHILAD DELPHIA Cc RRESPOND 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 





To Creditors and Stockholders 


OF THE 


Third Ave. R. R. Co. 


A Receiver of the property of the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company has been appoiated 

A Reorganization of the finances of the Company has be- 
come necessary, and the best interests of all parties demand 
that such reorganization be brought about by harmonious 
and united action of the Stockholders and holders of the un- 
funded debt. 

The undersigned Committee invites the HOLDERS OF 
THB COMPANY’S NOTES AND OTHER UNFUNDED 
OBLIGATIONS AND STOCKHOLDERS to deposit their 
evidences of indebtedness and Certificates of Stock with 
The [lercantile Trust Company, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, or the Old Colony Trust Company, Ames Building, 
Boston, Mass., and receive in exchange therefor negotiable 
Certixicates under an agreement which is in course of prep- 
aration, which will permit depositors to withdraw their 
claims and securities, if a Plan of Reorganization, when sub- 
mitted, does not meet with their approval. 

New York, February 28, 1900. 


FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, Chairman, 
President Central Trust Co. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
President The Mercantile Trust Co. 
. T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., 
* President Old Colony Trust Co, 
ALVIN w. ERECH, Secretary, 


ADRIAN eT P SOLINE, Counsel, 























— Guited States 
Mortgage & Crust Go. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
EN SEER MELEE LEER. IEE $2,000,000 
2,250,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 

Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 

Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 

Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 

Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS. 


orge W. YOung.... .............sceseeseeeeseeeees 
Tether Kountze.................. 

























James Timpson............... ...2da Vice-Pr 
rthur Turnbull...... .. 3d Vice-Pr ent 
lar BENUINIIND 5 50's 0 v's stins's o65in cqn od en svdcnvonnnie Treasurer 
illiam P. Elliott....................cccccesnseeeees Secretary 
Richard eS -Aset. Secretary 
Calvert Brewer......... gst. asurer 
Alexander Phillips éveepescousessbsen os ieq Wan’ g For’n Dept. 


Luther Kountze, 
Charlton T. Lewis, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theodore Morford, 
Robert Olyph-: nt, 
Charles M. Pratt, 

G. G. Haven, Jr. James Timpson, 
Charles R. Henderson, Eben B. Thomas, 
George W. Young. 


Q@PeIeNIAL 
‘TRvst@mPaAny, 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 


222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,500,000. 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN E. BORNE, President. 
RICEARD DELAFIELD, 
CORD MEY BB, 
JAMES W. PIN, 
ARPAD S. TGROSSMANN, Treasurer. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary. 
PHILIP S. BABCOCK, Trust ‘Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 

Henry O. Havemeyer, Cerd Meyer, 
Ansun R. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Paimer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 
Richard Delatield, Theo, W. Myers, 
Daniel O'Day, L. C. Dessar, 
Percival Kiihne, Geo. Warren Smith, 
Frank Curtiss, John 8. Dickerson, 
Vernon H. Brown, James W. Tappin, 
Seth M. Milliken Geo, W. Quintard, 

W. Seward Webb. 





Vice-Presidents. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
preved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 
" ae ib epag over $300,000.06 witheut a default 
or interest. References all Bankers, 
Capitals, Judges and Business Men for whem I am 
rite for further particulars, Send for 
qemghien 7 About Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gurunim, Oxtsmoms. 











Wehave sold our Real Estates 
Mortgages for2) years without 
loss to any Srwestor;, and nowoffer 
Choice selected first Mortgages 
Fronv the Wack-wapy belt of Sas 
and Oklahoma. Sayment principal 


f ..and Gyo interest, guaranteed. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


| ‘GoDunndll kkroSwiGo> 
Hulldt Sulding Phila Poe 


\ 


Waddress the Go SEhorse, 
PVG. Ab ae nae 
Rudd, § WS. 


CSMvchinsen, Syracuse, W.9, 
1.8. ‘Way, West Ghester, So, 








SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
coveptions ifreiitssoe for the safe-keeping of securi- 
8 Boxes of all sizes and pric 


Ph, Bing and airy rooms for the use and caveuuual of 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


DIVIDENDS 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., 


80 Broad Street, New York. 
Sth Regular Quarterly Preferred Dividend. 
* February 28th 1900. 
uar- 





Gheoks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close at 3 P.M. on 
the 15th day of March, 1£00, and reopen as 1 2d, 1900. 
. HYDE, Secretary. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 
26-28 Ferry Street, New York. 
February 27th, 1900. 
A Dividend of $1.50 F et share on its preferred stock has this day 
heen, declared by the rd of Directors of this Company, payable 


e transfer books prt $0, 1000. stock will close March 15th, at 
8 P. M,, and reopen Ap 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer, 











iy 


of 
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RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 

The Directors have this day declared a quarterly dividend (No. 
4) of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, out of the earnings, payable on the 
15th day of March, 1900, to stockholders of record on March 8, 1900. 
The Transfer Books will be closed March 8, at 3 o’clock P. M., and 
will reopen March 15, at 10 A. M. 

Cheques will be mailed to registered holders on the 14th day of 





March, 1900. 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
Transfer Agents. 
New York, February 28, 1900. 
INSURANCE 
1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS. Jan. Ist, 1909.............. :..923,819, 937.17 
LIABILITIES. .......ccccccccccccccccseccces 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS............0+ EERE ERA . 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


There are hundreds of business women in this coun- 





try who are earning their own livelihood. Every one of. 


these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 
life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hav- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is 


entitled, THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of New York furnishes its descriptive literature to any 
address, 





1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash..... siskbe 5 ete swiss onaoian $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve...........- ssbvendievies ss 1,784,168 02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............ 294,160 56 
Net Surplus PPPTTTTITTTTTTETITIT Tt 1,472,954 97 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900...... Winfahsdeh agave $4,551,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
«4 Insurance 
iti, Ate 


Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 





Sy eo ™ 






Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims........... 1,787,506.62 
Surplus over all Liabilithes.......c.s0.s-.ecereessssssscecs 388,994.56 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900...... Lester ves ....$2,626,441,18 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





Fried Onions. 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the World’s Greatest 
General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a gourmand, 
an inordinate lover of the good things of the table, and his- 
tory further records that his favorite dish was fried onions; 
his death from cancer of stomach it is claimed also was 
probably caused from his excessive indulgence of this fond- 
ness for tke odorous vegetable. 

The onion 1s undoubtedly a wholesome article of food, in 
fact has many medicinal qualities of value, but it would be 
difficult to find a more indigestible article than fried onions, 
and to many people they are simply poison, but the onion 
does not stand alone in this respect Any article of food 
that is not thoroughly digested becomes a source of disease 
and discomfort whether it be fried onions or beef steak. 

Thereason why any wholes»me food is not property di 
ted is because'the stomach lacks some important element of 

ion ; some stomachs laek peptone. others are deficient 
in gastric juice, still others lack Hydro chloric acid 

The one g necessary to do in any case of r diges- 
tion is to supply those elements of digestion which the stom- 
ach lacks, and —, does this so thoroughly and safely 
as Stuart’s D: epepeia ablets. 

rdson n pblinevn, B thesis on treatment of eae. 
sia and indigestion. closes his remarks by saying, “ for those 
suffering from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery ris- 
ings. or for flatulent joie pom shown by gas on stomach, - 
causing heart trouble and cult breathing, as well as for 
all ether forms of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is 
to take one or twé of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal. I advise them because théy contain no harmfu! 
but are com of valuable digestives. which act prompt- 
ly upon the food eaten. I never knew a case of indigestion 
or — chronic dyspepsia which Stuart’s Tablets would not 
reac 


‘heap cathartic medicines claiming to cure ayepenaa and 
_— can have no effect whatever in actively d gesting 
the food and to call any cathartic medicine a cure for indi- 
gestion is a misnomer. . 

Every druggist in the United States and Canada selis 
Stuart’s byspepsia Tablets. ana they are not only the safest 
and most successful but the most scientific of any treat- 
ment for indigestion and stomach troubles 








Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


DIGBY JOHNSON 
oo+e+e++ General Manager 


Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - - NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 
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jJ. M. ALLEN, President, 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - - - 
F..B. ALLEN, - - - - 


Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Asst, Secretary 


Bis WENO 3.5.5 tee ee 
i, MRAM ee 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - - 
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Ready Made Thought. 


If building or about to build you will 
meet with problems. ‘ How to Build 
a Home,’’ by F. C. Moorg, will help 
you. It is the writer’s practical ex- 
perience in building his home and its 
150 pages suggest how to make your 
new home healthy, comfortable, dur- 
able, economical and safe. Any Con- 
TINENTAL agent will give you a copy 
on request, or send us a 4 cent stamp 
and we will mail it. 








Those desiring suggestions about building 
houses in a plainer way or for farm barns, etc., 
will find them in our ‘“‘ Plans and Specifications 
for Economical Dwelling Houses, Farm Build- 
ings, etc.” Geta copy from any agent or send 
us a 6 cent stamp. 


BUILD WELL AND INSURE WELL. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 


46 Cedar Street, - - = New York. 


‘‘Insure in an American Company.”’ 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 





STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G BULLOCK. President. 


January ist, 1900. 
BBBRTB sii sevccsnvesteadyrncers teresostsel $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIEG............ceesecccesesseeses 14,518,776,00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, pnd guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 - - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES - .- - - + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and cok LI , issued. 
mn all po! 

h h nde 
‘thereonjt! oan surrender nape nets. 








Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 


to the ompany’s Office. 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield,- = - Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender in in cash, ©: 
Frazer te teed b aw,t the masé CHUSETOS Ne ey EIT- 
with which all en “, ihe 
Sapmenien are jt the solid financial ‘condition of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness in paying all Jegitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable Comper See the. policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates addr 


New York and New Jersey pth 253 Preeteny: cor. 
Murray Street, New Yor' 


insurance 








-_Pomelfelnsuane pan 


EO.E.IDE,. PRESIDENT 


ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE.&C. 


DIVIDEND -ENDOWMENT FUND $ 


NET SURPLUS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 





$ 11. 348,.859.12 
$ 3, 518,867.10 
626,715.00 
$ |. 203.278.42 
$49, 258.697.00 
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FIFTY.FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. TicCALL, . 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


United States, State. cur. County and other 





Bonds 

(cost value $188,831 mend value, Dec. 81, 1899.. sie 
Bonds and Mortgages Cris aire “OF ~iagasteplaastaa digi 86,297,517 
Real Estate (72 pieces, inclu ea office buildings).. 17,082,000 
Loans to policy-holders on their policies as security 

(legal value thereof, $ ‘anes | se cdkinn ehnyresaseunaces 11,557,714 
Deposits in Trust paren es an eg + iter $4 0b 388, 10,050,049 
Stocks of Banks, ust Miah 

cost value) that wre} Reiaphth’ val boaw'nn 5,955,500 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (me ake value, Pe 523) . 8,278,450 
pmo and Semi-Annua miums not yet due, 2a 

serve Charged in Liabilities. ................0-seceeeeee 2,254,290 


Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities.. 2,206,423 
Premium Notes asad olicies in force (egal —" to 


secure same WOOD). sd ccisennaseves Po cresncavacsbercse.. , Lames 
Interest and Hants due and accrued....... Dade feteboetas » 1,889,116 
TOTAL ASSETS. ...2.....00 ccccsecoees ...8236,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 
Departments, Dec: 8 890s corse cer eceesereasee $192,024.28 


All other Liabilities: _ Policy Claims, Annuities, 
+ Sheena, etc., awaiting presentment for pay- 


WG icine cocanh +edMRAEMD Veacohscsseceabecns veeveseantaten 2,990,583 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside 
by the Company....... ...ccsecce ce cence ee eees 8,507,699 


Accumulated jus Funds, voluntarily reserved 
and set aside by the Company. 'y, to provide Divi- 
dends payable 5 ee during 1900, 
and in subsequen' 
First. — core to OE oiorhol -holders in 1900): . 
To holders of Accum gon Policies, the 


period of which matures in 1900......... 178,107 
To holders of Annual Dividend Policies. 594,194 
To holders of sy op aeag Policies.. 125,384 
TOTAL IN 1900..........2.20008 * $2,807,685 
SEconp—(Pa Ee to. Polley tildes, ined ; 
sequent to as the periods 











v 


0 holders , "0-Year Peri od. olicies. ...$17,583,264 
To holders of 15-Year Na od Policies.... 7,528,811 
To holders of 10-Year Period Policies.... 577,687 
= olders of 5-Year Dividend Policies.. 279,965 





















































‘Other 5 toys for all ovher contingencies. ss pee Mae * 065,428 
TOTAL LIABULITIES....9236,450,3 348 





CASH INCOME, 1899. 


New Premiums Aneanise $1,517,928). ........$10,856,887 


Renewal Premiums..............ccesceececeecee 81,781,615 

TOTAL PREMIUMG.............002 cecssecee $42,138,502 
Interest on 7 

oe nds. 





rves on polic: 
other securities... IRE SOY ee Oe ee 876,725 
Rents 'Tecetved..........ccccccscescccccccccees »-- 890,805 
Dividends On Stocks....... tt eeteee wreeeeeasene 244,486 
TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS, &c..... + 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 


EXPENDITURES, 1899. 


Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities............ $16,022,766 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ............. ‘ 6,184,209 
Commmiasions and all other payments to enone (34.68, 

069) on New Business of $202,309,080; Medical “eu 

aminers’ Fees and Inspection ot Risks ($527,799 5,155,868 


Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Adverts 
ing, Le aay soscess,’ ee, Postage, Com- 
miss: 


ons on $859,562, f Old Business, and Mis- 
cellaneous epenaitaree. Se etcnbiinettedinabhantsediins 5,882,527 

Balance—Excess of inqeme over Expendi- 
tures for the Year... .........ccccscevccceeecoees 19,625,893 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 


NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 

{n Force December 81, 1898.... 878,984 $944,021 ,120 

New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,957 202,309,080 
Old Insurances revived and in- 

creased, 1899............. 1,116 2,873,077 





TOT A Age OF) 474,407 $1,149,203,277 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 


By Death Moturisy, Sur- 
Tender, Expiry, &....... 96,631 87,381,202 


Paid-tor Decca in 
Force — December 


31, 1899.......6....005 437,776 $1,061,871,985 
2 
Gain in 1899............cseseeees 638,842 $117,850,865 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


(1891-1899. 

Dec. 8ist, 1891, Dec. 31s "4 1899. Gain in 8 years. 
Assets...... or 947,290 $236,460,348 $110,603,068 
Income...... 31 ‘854, 194 62,371 ‘263 20 517,069 
Dividends of 
Year to Policy : 
Holders ..... 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 
Total Pay- 

Pe elies 

to Poli 

Holders...... 42 671,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 
Number of 

Policies in 

Force..... ye. 182,803 437,776 264,973 
Insurance 

in Force, 





premiums. 
paid......$676,689,649 $1,061,871,986 $486,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance ee 


SURANGE 

Zech bois cuted on ae aust 
x ence Ta ge An, nM 

Pais ER ree dnad eng adi assote are 

general Liabiliti ; 

bilities pee Petate Laws, 
The addit; 

soumulated 


The 
holders in 1900, and in subsequent 
Other funds for all aun cobtiigen 
IN TNESS 
the day and year first a 





jonal Pe Polic ‘Reserve volui ly set weds by the Company, 9. 
ted Surpins. F Funds yol mt served and set ny 2350 the Ae '-- e provide dividends payable te policy- 


mand RL. 4th, 1900. 


LOUIS F. PAYN, ot the Clee of Insurance of the State of New xork do “do hereby ce rer that NEW Y' LIFE IN- 
COMPANY of New York in the State of New Yor' LIFE INS 

Capital Stock, 1s du uly authorized to to transact the business of Life Insurance Ante 
I FURTH she in qaubrinines with the provist Section Rg r of the Insurance 
‘ations of the said cont nies outs! on the day of ence 1899, to be valued as ae the 


URA a COMPANY having no 


‘4 4 certify the same to be 


. 


weagss Te I Saad tp hereante’ BS an my name sed used my omelet seal to be affixed at the City of Albany 
OUl AYN, Superintendent of Insurance. 


S F. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘Post Office Square, ‘Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1899. 
Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1899.............-- a33 $26,041,380.71 


RECEIPTS. ~ 


For Premiums,.,........ .0....-.. $8,794,598.15 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit ‘and 
Loss.. eeeee 1,224,029.79  5,018,627.94 


eee eeeesseee ts 





. $31,059,958.65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims z o0e0e+$1,655,849.00 
Matured and Discounted Endow- 4 

ments...... 363,242 00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 493,823.67 
Distribution of Surplus 


Total Paid to Policy Holders......$2,951,569.04 
Amount paid for Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
Taxes, State and Municipal, and 
all other incidental expenses at 


the Home Office and at Agencies. 848,323.86 3,799,892 90 





Ledger Assets Dec. 31, 1899..... 
Market value of Securities over 


$27,260,06§.75 


Interest and Rents accrued Dec. 31, 
Net Premiuzis jn ci course e of collec- 
tion..... “Sake eae oe a pebsevee 


209,074.67 


525,205.84  2,284,362.88 





Gross Assets Dec. 8!, 1899.... 
LIABILITIES. 


‘Reserve at Massachusetts standard 
$26,528,525.08 
149,486.58 


$29,544,428.63 


Balance of Distributions unpaid.. 
Death and Endowment Claims ap- 


Death Losses reported, on which 


no proofs have been received.... 70,563.00 26,838,656.66 





$2,705,771 97 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casx distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid-up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by 
the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office, or to HENRY/J. RYAN, Gen- 
eral Agent, 218 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst Sec’y. 





Connecticut 
General Life Insurance 
Company 


January I, 1900. THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Prest:. 
. RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1899. 
Premiums, - .$505,260 690 
Interest and Rents 157,083 44 $662,344 13 
Paid Policy-Holders - - 264,308 56 
Reinsurance, Taxes and all other 
Disbursements, =. ee 
Assets, January I, 1900, : 
Surplus to Policy-Holders, - 
Increased Income for the Year 
1899 was aioe! ane ° 
Increase of Assets, - - 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


148,920 46 
3,574,006 09 
§00,932 27 

64,073 29 
259,626 72 


1,559,295 00 


R. W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., Secretary. 
E. B, PECK, Assistant Secretary, 
M. STORRS, M.D., Medical Adviser. 
F, C.-GRISWOLD, Superintendent of Agencies, 





. 


THE 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


——1900 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH 

RICH’D E. COCHRAN 

A. WHEELWRIGAHT............cedecccccccceceresceccees .. Secretary 
Asst Secretary 


ARTHUR C. PERRY 
JOHN P. MUNN..... eecccrcccccccccccccscccoesoeeecs, Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO, G. WILLIAMG...........+++ oeeeeeesesPrest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER 
E. H. PERKINS, JR.. 
JAMES R. PLUM 


...Prest. Importers’ and eer Nat. Bank 
Leather 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
president, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. . 





A mortgage is like Deacon Smith’s mule 
“dreadful set in its ways.” It has a habit of 
bobbing up regulary, vWwhile you Sire you 
can take care of it. After that,—well, you’d 
be wise now to consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-3-5 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ae 14092050 dtndendsnhendenderdee herder herder dse 
Me veveve revere vavevevevevervevevere! 


Insurance Company of New York) 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 








Ninety-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 


Summary of Assets : 
Par Value. Market Value. 
$ 650,877 87 
1,753,973 36 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1900. 49,614 39 


$32,808,395 95 

Liabilities : 
$3,000,000 00 
4,381,073 00 


795.386 54 
4,631,936 41 


$12,808,395 95 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders = $7,631,036 41 





DIRECTORS: 
Levi P., Morton, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, Henry F. Noyss, 
OLIVER S, CARTER, CORNELIUS ‘N, BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucizn C, WARNER, 
DANIEL A. HEALD, - JOHN H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NorDEN & 
Davin H, McALPIN, WALTER H, LEwis, GrorcE H. HartTrorp, DuMont CLARKE, 
James B, VAN WOERT, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, JOHN H. wASeDU 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, § =°°T*t#ries- ELBRIDGE G. sNow, § ‘ie-Presidents. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC ¢. BUSWELL, } meee tim wmees 
New York, Pnencsstiok 9, 1900. 
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Bonds and Mortgages 

Real Estate . . ° 4 ° 
Railroad Bonds, (Market Value) . 
Municipal Bonds, (Market Value) . ~ 

U. S. Government Bonds, (Market Value) 
Cash in Banks and Office . 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued . 
Loans on Collateral Securities 

Loans on Policies 


Total . ; Fy 


Premiums Deferred and in course of collection (net) 








4 
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4 
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OFFICERS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
LESLIE D. WARD, Vice President. 
EDGAR B. WARD, 2d V. P. and Counsel 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 
HORACE ALLING, Treasurer. 
WILBUR S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 
JACOB E. WARD, Asst. Counsel. 


A 


= ieee | Med. Directors. 
JOHN K. GORE, Actuary. 
EDWARD GRAY, Asst, Secretary. 
F, H. JOHNSTON, Asst. Actuary. 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, Asst. Cashier. 


GEORGE B. SPEER, Sup’t S. O. Agencies. 
T. C. E. BLANCHARD, Sup’t Real Estate, 
W. P. WATSON, Asst. Med, Director. 
VALENTINE RIKER, t Bagervieors 
LESLIE P. WARD, 2 
F.C. BLANCHARD, Supervisor Loan Dep't. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Leads the World with Over $ | 


THE PRU 


During 1899 Wrote a Larger Amount of Insurance 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


$11,638,754 18 
4,731,683 32 
9,650,237 50 
3,193,482 80 

115,000 00 


2,813,792 89 
323,227 68 

+ 140,000 00° 
332,908 16 
1,009,673 88 
$33,948,760 41 

: RECORD 
ASSETS INCREASED TO OVER 
SURPLUS INCREASED TO OVER 
INCOME INCREASED TO OVER 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS DURING 
PAID POLICY “HOLDERS TO DATE 
POLICIES IN FORCE INCREASED 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


S$500,0 
Which is a larger amount than that 
Company confining its opera 


INSURANCE COMPA | 























222,600,000 New Iisebanck 


: 
J) DENTIAL 


ce S than Any Other Life Insarance Gompany in the World. 


AL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1900. 




















LIABILITIES, 
18 Reserve on Policies Bite eek aeet ges ae weit ey set team ek a $27,766,455 00 
32 All other Liabilities . ‘i i ‘ : ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ‘ . - 167,882 87 
50 Surplus to Policy-holders So ee te Se oe Te A 
80 
00 
89 
68 
|} 0O- 
} 16 
} 88 
ar Total ° Hirt ‘ : ° ; ‘ ° ° ° ° R - $33,948,760 41 
~ | OF 1899. 
ER = = = $33,900,000 00 
PR = | re 6,000,000 00 
ER = = -= 20,580,000 00 Z 
NG 1899, OVER 6,250,000 00 PRUDENTIAL 
TE OVER = = 42,700,000 00 Agana 
ED TO OVER = = _ 3500,000 : 
oe INCREASED TO OVER 
0100,000. 





that carried by any other Life Insurance | - = 
tions to the United States. 


NY OF AMERICA, Home Office, oa; Powel 
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Genteel Poverty. 


Of all kinds of poverty this is, in some respects, the 
most pitiable, The families of laborers and mechanics, 
left to care for themselves by the death of their natural 
supporters, having no false pride with reference to honest 
labor, quickly accommodate themselves to their changed 
conditions, and one and all, of any age, seek some kind 
of employment, Boys and girls, young and old, be- 

- come contributors to the support of the family, and often 
by their heroic efforts and practical good sense advance 


the interests of the family almost as well as the departed 
head. 


How different is the case with many families moving 


in a little higher social rank, when left to care for them- 


selves, Many fathers of no private income, but deriving 


good incomes from salaries, professions, or business, die 
and leave almost helpless families, who have not been 
accustomed to any kind of labor, who are not willing to 
be occupied in manual toil, and who are altogether un- 
practical, They are left with the most meagre support, 
and, in their false pride, the effort to keep up appear- 
ances leads to an uneasy and unhappy life. 

Matthew says: ‘‘ Poverty is a condition which no 
man should accept unless it is forced upon him as an in- 
exorable necessity or as the alternative of dishonor.” 
It is equally true that poverty is a condition which no 
man should bequeath to his family if it is in his power 
t© prevent it. 

Generous living may be justified by generous income, 
but, considering the uncertainties of life, he is actuated 
by mistaken kindness who does not train his family in 
prudence and economy, illustrated by his own example. 
Economy is associated with meanness only in the thoughts 
of narrow-minded people. The most prosperous and 
prominent men in every department of life have not 
been ashamed to acknowledge close economy of time and 
money ; but, notwithstanding all these precautions and 
provisions for the welfare of others, unless a man has a 
large private income, like the man who has many ships 

and becomes his own underwriter, no man, however 
generous his salary or yearly income, can afford to leave 
his family without the generous protection of Life Insur- 
ance. How else could multitudes prevent the genteel 
but painful poverty of their wives and children ? 

To prevent such an unhappy and distressing fate, let 
economy be inculcated, let practical views of life be in- 
stilled, let the boys, as they become of sufficient age, be 
prepared for positions of life, and last, but not least, let 
the natural supporter of the family secure such insurance 
in The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York as 


will be, in case of need, sufficient to carry it along in 
comfort. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 


age in conformity with the Charter of the 
Gane - pe By no statement of its affairs on 
the Bist ot December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 

Premiums -. Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1 


Total Marine Premiums......... eth lesnhe stents 
miums marked off from 1st January, 
Prereoo, to 8ist December, 1899 


— id during the sam: 
od (less salvages, ete.) sae; 689.96 
Ese: of Premium: 
and Expenses, 


$3,166,420.39 


967,555-24 
$4,133,975-63 


seme eercereceseerseresessees 


$3,305,179-38 


$484,296 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
States and State of New York Stock, 
iat Bank ane other Stocks ..... $5,483,944.00 
2,395,500.00 


at.. I, pr -00 
ae. nny and Bills Receivable ...... 1,005,756.77 
Cash in the hands of Euro Bankers to 

pay. losses — ce cies payable in 
‘oreign countries.... ..... scepanecaudste 


7:799-55 
Cash in 


1139-29 
seseee 4$10,424,130-61 


nk..... ereeesere seeseeccosseeeees 


Amount..........+ 


ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
peomie will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
Sapam on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe ruary 


outstand certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
site and paid to the holders Legge: ip or their a rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of a 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and jae 


celled. 
dend of fo r cent is declared on the net earned 
oe of the Seven for the ~¥ ending 31st Decem- 
r, 1899, for which certificates be issued on and after 
y, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES son W. HARD, 

SOHN D RENLERE . 

C ANDERS D- "LEVERICH, 


GUSTAV AMSINCE, 
VERNON - 





EPH H. CHAPMAN, : 
RMES G. DE FOREST, BE eh 
WILLIAM E. ae Fete ik: PARSONS, 


























1 ORGE UINTARD, 
as, “A. aN RAY] A 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
PF. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS $2224.50 23 0% % 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 








=N 
HORACE GRaY, [. SCHWAB, 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, President. 


A COMPANY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS. 


Before applying for Insurance elsewhere write for our Literature. 





_ GAINS DURING 1899. 


‘“* Assurance in Force 
‘“‘ Reserve for Policy-holders 
““ Payments to Policy-holders 





New Assurance Written $47,859,893 
Total Assurance in Force _. 107,040,100 
Amount Added to Reserve for Policy-holders.... 487,408 


Paid to Policy-holders since Incorporation, over 17,000,000 
Death Losses, Due and Unpaid 





HOME OFFICE, ‘ ‘ ‘ 346 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 















"Stephen H. Rhodes, 
President. 
Roland O. Lamb, 


Vice-Prest. and Sect. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company , 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Extract from the By-Laws of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company). 


At each Annual Meeting, there shall be chosen * * * * 
an Examining Committee of three, only one of whom shall be 
a member in two successive years, who shall meet at the Home 
Office of the Company, in the month of _ following 
their election, and make a thorough examination of the affairs of 
the Company; they may obtain, at the expense of the Com- 
pany, such actuarial or other aid as they may deem needful, and 
shall report the results of their examination at the annual 
meeting next ensuing. 


REPORT OF 


THE EXAMINING 


The Committee of Policyholders chosen as Examiners. for 
1goo, under the foregoing, consisted of the following gentle- 
men: 

Mr. JAMES N. NORTH, Treasurer American Soda Foun- 
tain Company) Boston, Mass, 

Mr. WILLIAM D. PARK, President Merchants’ and Man 
ufacturers’ National Bank, Columbus, Ohio, 


Mr. HERBERT I. CONANT, of the Conant Rubber Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass, 


COMMITTEE FOR 1900. 


To the Policyholders of the Fohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. 

The undersigned, a Committee elected by the Policyholders to examine and verify the Annual Statement 
of your Company for the year ending December 31, 1899, beg leave to make the following report : 

We have endeavored to faithfully and thoroughly perform the important duty assigned us, and in our ex- 
amination have had the cordial co-operation of the pen 3 officers and their assistants in submitting books 
of record and of entry, documents, correspondence, proofs of values, and other evidences required or desired 
during the progress of the investigation, which covered several days—first at the Safety Deposit Vaults, then 
at the Treasurer’s office, and ending in the rooms of the Secretary. 

All of the bonds, certificates ot stock, mortgage notes and mortgage deeds, promissory notes and collat- 
eral have passed through the hands of your Committee, item by item, and been subjected to verification in 


amount, and examination as to valuation. 


The deeds of real estate have been examined, and the cash balances as of December 31, 1899, in the 
possession of the Treasurer and deposited in various banks have been verified. 
The loans upon policies and premium notes, enormous in number, have been verified in detail as well as 


in amount. 


All the evidences of indebtedness have received careful consideration and have been found correct, 

The certificate of the Insurance Commissioner of the State of Massachusetts as to required reserve, was 
presented, and the amount agrees with the statement of the Company. 

Your Committee has had the assistance of an expert accountant, not connected with the Company, who 
has personally gone over all the figures and additions, finding all correct. 

The complete and thorough system of both the Treasurer’s and Secretary’s Departments was gratifying 
to your Committee, who were enabled to have the papers and documents of any item under examination in- 


stantly produced, and we take pleasure in commending 


these officers for the progressive spirit of their busi- 


ness management. We also congratulate the Policyholders upon the conservatism shown in investments by 


the officers responsible for this im 
Following is a statement of 


rtant duty. 


e financial condition of your Company as shown by this examination : 


Assets and Liabilities of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
DECEMBER 31, 1899. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate. Book Value. $1,510,529.23 
Bonds and Stocks at Cost ...... R 58 
Mortgages on Real Estate . 4,801,652.74 
Loanson Collateral .... 215,800.00 
Loans on Company’s Policies 
Premiums Due to Company 
(Notes) «ee + « + )~©6©$108,542.49 
Premiums Due to Company . 286.073.10 394,615.59 
Cash on Hand andinBanks ..... 289,882.10 
Interest Due and Accrued ..... 188,274.44 
Excess Value Bonds and Svocks Over 
ee We ke ek Se eee 221,245.82 
: $14,481,101.45 
Deduct Agents’ Credit Balances 5,214.91 
$14,475,886.54 
Funds Held in Trust 15,989.11 
$14,491,825.65 
Respectfully submitted, 


Boston, January 29, 1900. 


LIABILITIES. 

Death Pigies and Endowments in Proc- genpenss 
e885 0! a hie! ote es ‘ 
Unpaid Dividends ...... 2517.08 
Premiums Paidin Advance . . = 11,645. 
Interest.Paidin Advance .... .-.+ - 4,792.26 
ene Y "wen oy gg Policies not mei 

ue (Face $65, eed See a ke ae 
sESRSTON iain Gonaas | 
sions and MedicalFees ...... 105,555 68 
on Policies cancelled and entitled 
der Values ..... 86,813 01 
Net Premium Reserve as computed an 
certified to by Mass. Insurance Dept 12,392,722.00 
| Reserve for accumula 
dends and possible depreciation 200,000.00 
lus Be ies Pca es oe ccoal tive come ae 1,573,064.76 
"$14,475 886.54 
Funds Held in T:ust . . 15,989.11 
$14,491 825.65 


JAMES N, NORTH, WILLIAM D. PARK. H. I. CONANT, 


Examining Committee. 














